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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
N Monday last Pittsburg welcomed home the ‘Tenth Penn- 
sylvania from Manila, extending a rousing welcome such 

as it is not often the privilege and pleasure of men to 
receive. Over that regiment Pittsburg cried with joy and shouted 
itself hoarse, men vieing with one another to 


Welcoming , d : eats ae 
eee Oe show their admiration and love for the soldier 
Volunteers. boys who had fought in far off Luzon and make 


them feel to the very bottom of their souls that 
they were welcomed back, honored and loved. In short for one 
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brief day Pittsburg worked itself into a veritable frenzy of 
enthusiasm. 

In other cities, on the homecoming of the Philippine regi- 
ments, the giving back to them of their lads who had fought in 
Luzon and whom fate had spared, and the remembrance of those 
who went forth but not to come back, made more poignant by 
the homecoming of those to whom fate had been kinder, have 
similar scenes been enacted, though perhaps on a smaller scale. 
With boundless enthusiasm have such cities and the crowds they 
on such occasions entertained, welcomed back the lads whom they 
had bidden go forth to fight for Cubans and against Spain but 
whose fate it was to fight in the Philippines and largely against a 
people whom they never dreamed of fighting when they went 
forth to battle for their country and the emancipation of a people 
from foreign rule, and regardless of their views upon this war 
have men joined hands to pour unstinted encomiums upon these 
lads who had unflinchingly done their duty. For he whose pride 
in country was ever so deeply wounded when the strong hand of 
America was raised to strike a people struggling to be free, could 
cheerfully give to the fund to celebrate their homecoming and-do 
honor to such soldier lads, subscribing himself as one who does 
not believe in the Philippine war, who despises him who calls it 
‘manifest destiny ’’ but who honors brave men, and then stand 
alongside the most ardent expansionist to bid such brave men 
welcome home, only a note of admiration and esteem ringing in 
his cheers given for those who had done their duty. 


So HAVE the volunteers who have served in the Philippines 
been welcomed home, so have the scenes of fervid enthusiasm 
enacted in Pittsburg on the homecoming of the 

Cteteainete Tenth Pennsylvania been in great measure but 
the Tenth repetitions of scenes enacted elsewhere. But 
Pennsylvania. other cities cannot furnish a parallel in all things 
to Pittsburg’s celebration. To be welcomed 

home by President McKinley, to be addressed by him, hear 
words of praise drop from his lips, was reserved to the Tenth 


The President’s 


Pennsylvania. 

ut in Pittsburg President McKinley did more than extend 
a welcome home to these soldiers of the Tenth Pennsylvania, did 
more than to praise their valor, more than to address himself to 
them. He spoke over their heads to the American people, to 
warmly defend his Philippine policy, score iis opponents. He 
praised the volunteers of the Eighth Army Corps in the Philip- 
pines because ‘‘ privileged to be mustered out in April, when the 
ratifications of the treaty of peace were 
exchanged, they did not claim the privilege- 
they declined it.’’ But why thus falsify the 
truth? Why did not the President speak thus 
in April last, why did he not then have it proclaimed to the 
volunteers in the Philippines that it was their privilege to be 
mustered out and their option to choose between immediate return 
to the United States which might paralyze the military opera- 
tions around Manila and remaining in service until new troops 
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should arrive to fill their places? We all know no such option 
was offered them, that they were not given the privilege of being 
mustered out and returned to the United States until it suited the 
convenience of the Washington Administration, that it was not a 
question with the volunteers of choosing to remain in service but 
of being kept in service. They had no choice in the matter. 
The privilege of being mustered out in April, and that of right 
was theirs, was denied tothem. ‘The President did not offer to 
the volunteers in the Philippines the privilege of discharge in 
April and return home because he feared they would avail of it. 





Yet Mr. McKinley proclaiming at Pittsburg that after 
the exchange of peace ratifications in April a new army had 
practically to be created, asserts that ‘‘ these 


etal loyal volunteers in the Philippines said: ‘We 
Option. will stay until the government can organize an 

army at home and transport it to the seat of 
hostilities.’’’ But when did the President ever ask these volun- 


teers whether they would stay or not? When did he offer them 
the choice between staying in the Philippines and coming home? 

When new troops arrived in the Philippines to take their 
places not before and when almost to a man they chose to return 
home. Never in April did the President offer to the volunteers 
in the Philippines any such choice. Never did he have said to 
them: ‘‘ Peace ratifications having been exchanged you are privi- 
leged to be mustered out and to return at once to the United 
States, but if you claim this privilege I will have to abandon my 
Philippine policy of expansion, give up the Philippines to the 
Filipinos, accord to them the independence they fight for—it is 
for you to choose,’’ and never having such question put to them 
never did the volunteers make reply : ‘‘ We will stay until the 
government can organize a new army and transport it to the seat 
of hostilities.’’ 

What did happen was that the government said to these 
volunteers : ‘‘ You shall stay in the Philippines until a new army 
is organized and transported to the seat of hostilities ’’—a very 
different proposition. 


AGAIN do we find the President hurling reproach at the Fil- 
ipinos over the heads of our volunteers as ‘‘an enemy whom they 
had just emancipated from Spanish rule, and who 
should have been our firmest friends.’’ And if 
we had really emancipated them, not merely 
emancipated them from Spanish rule to subject 
them to American, we doubtless would have made of them our 
true friends. But what did we do to gain their friendship, their 
gratitude? Emancipate them from Spanish rule! Yes, but for 
what? To give them their freedom? When Filipinos thought 
so they were our friends, when they found out differently 
they became our enemies. Inthe eyes of the Filipinos, President 
McKinley has said tothem : ‘‘ I have beaten your master in battle, 
no longer shall ye be his slaves, henceforth ye shall be mine.’’ 
And, indeed, stripped of the personality this is the meaning of 
the President’s proclamations to the Filipinos that caused them to 
draw the sword against us. This is what we have done for the 
Filipinos, this is what we promise to be for them, benevolent 
masters. And is this emancipation? If it is we have a new 
definition of the word. 


The President’s 
Idea of 
Emancipation. 





FURTHER, in placing the responsibility for the war in the 
Philippines, Mr. McKinley asserts that ‘‘a body of insurgents in 
no sense representing the sentiment of the people 
of the islands disputed our lawful authority, and 
even before the ratification of the treaty by the 
American Senate, were attacking the very forces 
who fought for and secured their freedom.’’ And again: 
‘‘ They assailed our sovereignty, and there will be no useless 
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Policy. 
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parley—no pause, until the insurrection is suppressed and Ameri- 
can authority acknowledged and established.’’ But how ‘‘ our 
sovereignty ’’ ?—the sovereignty of Spain that Filipinos had dis- 
carded and we purchased, not of the sovereigns de facto, but of 
Spain. It was not a case of Filipinos assailing our sovereignty 
which had never been established, never been recognized by them, 
but of us assailing the Filipino sovereignty, which was the only 
sovereignty de facto in the islands. 

And again: ‘‘A body of insurgents disputing our lawful 
authority ?’’ What lawful authority have we in the islands ? 
The same kind that the King of France would have had in 
America if, after the British had been driven out in 1782 and 
the colonies freed from British rule, the said French king had 
kept his forces in the American colonies, claimed sovereignty 
over them by grace of a contract made not with the people of the 
colonies but the British king and proceeded to assert it. And 
there were not those wanting in France who urged the king to such 
a course, and if they had been listened to we would have heard 
Washington’s army, when offering resistance to the assertion of 
French sovereignty, as we may assume it would have done in such 
case, referred to as a body of insurgents in no sense representing 
the sentiment of the people of the colonies, rebels to the King of 
France for disputing his lawful authority, and showing base 
ingratitude by attacking the forces who fought for and secured 
their freedom—much as we now hear President McKinley refer- 
ring to Aguinaldo and those who follow him in resisting the asser- 
tion of our sovereignty in the Philippines. 


MoREOVER, what warrant has the President for referring to 
the followers of Aguinaldo as a body of insurgents in no sense 
representing the sentiment of the people of the 


ee islands? Is this the sense of his advices from 
Americans. General Otis? If so we cannot vouch that such 


advices are false though we doubt much their 
reliability, we can but place in opposition a dispatch to the New 
York Herald, pronounced expansionist organ, from its special 
correspondent in the Philippines, Mr. John F. Bass, sent by way 
of Hong Kong and published on the same day as the President’s 
Pittsburg speech. And in this dispatch we read : 


The censorship in the Philippines continues unchanged. It is 
political instead of military. The only friendly natives I found 
on my southern tour were those at Moros, who so far are unwill- 
ing that we should hold any territory except the single walled 
town of Jolo. Even the non-combatants hate us. In Manila the 
native feeling against us is growing stronger every day. 

Between such statements and those of the President there is 
great lack of harmony. Clearly someone must be wrong, either 
the President looking through Otis’ eyes or this corréspondent 
looking through his own, in setting down the sense of the feeling 
in the Philippines towards Americans. 


To BACK out of the position we have taken in the Philippines, 
to bow to the insurgents, to give the Philippines to the Filipinos 
and acknowledge their sovereignty over the 
islands would be, declares the President, to put 
a stain upon our flag and involve the American 
name in ignominy. But if we have taken a false position in the 
Philippines, if we are in the wrong and the insurgents in the right 
where is the ignominy in acknowledging it, where the stain upon 
the flag in drawing back from a false position? It is a false 
pride forbidding us to right a wrong when recognized that can 
alone bring ignominy to our name and stain to our flag. And 
are we not now staining the flag every day in the Philippines by 
doing under its folds much the same thing that we chastised 
Spain for doing in Cuba? 

But, says the President, if we had not asserted our 
sovereignty in the Philippines ‘‘ chaos would have reigned (what 
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reigns now?) and whatever government there 


Oh, McKialey was would have been by the will of one man and 
Look into thy < ie te iteeanler Somnipunemantbom ings sate 
Looking Glass. not by e consent o governed. 


God’s name what government have we now in 
the Philippines? Government by the will of one man, William 
McKinley. And what a government! A government under 
which, says the forequoted Bass, ‘‘taxes are higher in Manila 
than under Spanish rule, and the inhabitants bitterly complain,’’ 
a government under which “‘ living expenses have doubled, the 
native police have been discharged and Americans appointed 
whose administration is tyrannical and inefficient because they 
are ignorant of the language and not familiar with the perpetra- 
tors of crime ;’’ a government under which ‘‘ murders and 
robberies, old inhabitants say, are more numerous than ever 
before,’’ under which ‘‘ taxes and customs duties are being used 
to support the army instead of being applied to municipal neces- 
sities,’’ under which ‘‘ our high sounding promises of good gov- 
ernment’’ are not realized and the natives are consequently 
irritated and distrustful. 

And this is McKinley’s government in the Philippines or 
rather in Manila, for his government does not extend much beyond 
the city—and not established with the consent of the people 
either. Oh, McKinley look into thy looking glass. 

MEANWHILE the enlistment of more men for Philippine ser- 
vice is being pushed with much vigor, and war expenditures are 
being piled up at such a rate that the Treasury 
experts cease to count on a surplus of revenues 
for the fiscal year, and begin to figure on the 
prospects of a Treasury deficit and talk of ways and means for 
increasing the government funds so as to meet the increased 
drains of the Philippine war. For the placing and maintenance 
of an army of from 60,000 to 70,000 men in the Philippines as 
is the present intention of the Administration, and, indeed, it is 
by no means certain that an even larger force will not be required 
before rapid headway can be made against the insurrection, is 
sure to be a very costly job. Indeed, the expenditures of the 
war department during the two months of July and August have 
alone exceeded more than one-third of the total army appropria- 
tion made by Congress to cover expenditures for the whole fiscal 
year. In short, in one-sixth of the fiscal year more than one- 
third of the army appropriation of over $80,000,000 for that year 
has been spent. : 

So rapidly, indeed, has this appropriation been eaten into 
that fears have been expressed that it will be necessary to call 
Congress together in special session to pass an army deficiency 
appropriation bill. And though these fears are doubtless exag- 
gerated, though it is not probable that the whole army appropria- 
tion will be exhausted before Congress meets in December, and 
improbable that Congress will be called in session before its 
regular meeting day to pass a war deficiency measure, it does 
appear probable that war expenditures for the present fiscal year, 
instead of falling within the $80,000,000 appropriated, will exceed 
the sum of $125,000,000. As matter of fact the rate of expendi- 
tures for the first two months of the year has been in excess of 
this, but in these months there have been extraordinary expendi- 
tures connected with the return of the volunteers from the 
Philippines and the vigorous effort to enlist and equip additional 
regiments to serve in the so-called regular volunteer force and 
such as will not continue through the year, though the Philip- 
pine war may make necessary other extraordinary and now 
unforseen expenditures. 

But though there will be increased expenditures and probable 
Treasury deficits to meet it ought to be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the same that there is now a cash balance in 
the Treasury more than ample to meet any prob- 
able deficiency in revenues during the present 
fiscal year. Therefore, the appearance of deficits will not require, 
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of necessity, the taking of any steps for increasing the Treasury 
funds. Indeed the Treasury is now carrying a needlessly large 
balance, accumulated largely as the result of the Spanish war 
loan, $200,000,000 being borrowed in the last fiscal year, while 
the excess of expenditures over ordinary receipts was less than 
$90,000,000, and until this accumulation of borrowed money is 
spent it would be folly to tax or borrow more from the people. 
Yet in view of the prospective deficits there is talk of borrowing 
more. And the extraordinary assertion has been made that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has ample authority to issue more bonds 
under the provisions of the war revenue act if he sees fit. 

That he has authority, vested in him by that act, to borrow 
from time to time sums not to exceed $100,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate at any one time, and issue therefor certificates of indebted- 
ness, is unquestioned, but the assertion that he has authority to 
issue bonds such as were issued during the war with Spain 
is, we repeat, extraordinary. The war revenue act authorized the 
issue of $400,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds, only $200,000,000 of 
these were issued, and it is claimed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury still has authority to issue the other $200,000,000 or any 
part thereof. But the provisions of the authorizing act are clear, 
and are not open to any such interpretation. They are, ‘‘ that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to borrow on 
the credit of the United States from time to time as the proceeds 
may be required to defray expenditures authorized on account of 
the existing war the sum of four hundred million 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and to prepare 
and issue therefor coupon or registered bonds of the United States 

, redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the United 
States after ten years from the date of their issue and payable 
twenty years from such date and bearinginterest . . . at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum.’’ 

Clearly under the provisions of this act authority to issue 
bonds was vested in the Secretary of the Treasury only during 
the continuance of the existing war, that is existing June 13, 
1898, the date of the act, or the war with Spain. And that war 
being over authority to issue bonds and granted the Secretary of 
the Treasury under this act lapsed. But now it is actually 
asserted that the war in the Philippines is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, part of ‘‘ the existing war’’ with Spain, and that there- 
fore the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds 
under the provisions of the Spanish war act has not lapsed. But 
were we engaged in any war with the Filipinos on June 13, 1898? 
If we were not the present war cannot be held to be the war 
referred to by Congress, when on June 13th, a year ago, it author- 
ized an issue of bonds to defray the expenditures of the existing 
war. We can only add that should any Secretary of the Treasury 
undertake to now issue bonds under the terms of this act, the 
Spanish war being over and therefore the authority to issue them 
having lapsed, it would be a mighty big fool who would invest 
his money in them. 


AT LAST we find a Democratic State Convention toeing the 
mark set by the Chicago Convention of 1896 in perfect style and 
with estimable courage. Nebraska Democrats 
take no backward step; are ready to fight the 
state campaign of this year on the issue of 1896 
if Republicans will only have it so. They do not shun the silver 
question, they invite, challenge the Republicans to join issue 
with them on this ground. Verily in such challenge there is that 
which warms the blood of men of parts, draws them to hold out 
the hand of fellowship and sympathy to those who for the right 
as they see the right go forth to mortal combat regardless of con- 
sequences to self. And yet we are not warmed towards these 
Nebraska Democrats, we extend to them no hand of encourage- 
ment, withhold the crown of praise, the highest crown that can 
be worn by man in the sight of God, the crown that fits those 
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who cheerfully sacrifice self in defence of what they believe to be 
the right, influenced by no hope of reward other than the lofty 
satisfaction given by doing that which one feels is the right. 
And why withhold this crown, why not place it on the brow 
of these Nebraska Democrats? Why ? 
they are not worthy of it, because in 


Because it does not fit, 


; because 
How Expediency 


Redes taking their stand squarely in defense of the 


Chicago platform they were visibly influenced by 
the hope of other reward than the lordly satisfaction given by 
doing that which is felt to be right for its own sake and regard 
less of self. 
need not question, but that they were influenced thereto by 
reasons of political expediency, by the hope of holding the Popu- 
list vote and winning the offices at stake is equally unquestionable, 

That Populist vote is all important to the Democrats in 
Nebraska, its holding far more important than the regaining of gold 
Demecrats. What is more, this vote in Nebraska has a very 
decided Democratic tinge, is not resolutely for independent party 
action as in other states, and so the Democrats have hopes of 
holding it so long as they stand up to the lines laid down in 
Chicago. 

Therefore, in Nebraska expediency demands that the Demo- 
crats cater to these Populists. But in other states it has been 
made very apparent that the Populist vote can- 
not be had again by the Democracy on any 
Different States '®™™5: for that Democracy is known as the arch 
Play upon ally of plutocracy and Populists will have noth- 
Wifterent Chords,ing to do with it save fight it to the death, 

cannot be misled again by the Democracy wolf 
putting on sheep’s clothing. And in such states Democrats 
realizing that they have nothing to gain by playing for this 
vote, that they cannot hold it, and that to win they must win 
back the gold Democratic vote, see that political expediency 
demands their playing for this latter vote. And this we see 
them doing by relegating the silver issue to the rear, bringing 
forward new issues upon which all Democrats can stand. 

But in Nebraska political expediency seems to require the 
taking of the other tack and it is taken. With the Populist 
vote the Democrats see the possibility of carrying the state, 
without it they can see none. So they seek to hold this vote, 
they cannot afford to risk its loss by inviting the gold Demo- 
crats back to camp. To hold the Populist vote the gold 
Democratic vote must be held off at arm’s length and the 
Populist vote being the most important in Nebraska the gold 
Democrats are held off. Where it is the other way round, 
where the Populist vote is already lost, or where it is scorned 
and the Democrats feel that more is to be gained by playing 
to win back the gold Democratic vote than by playing to hold 
the Populist vote, an impossible task in most states, for no 
music can be made sweet enough to charm the bulk of Popu- 
lists into again following the Democracy, it is the Populist 
vote that is held off at arms length. And looking at the situation 
in this wise it is thus that ex-Governor Stone, of Missouri, acting 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, would treat the 
Populist vote throughout the country. Let the Democracy, he 
declares, have nothing more to do with the Populists, and many 
Democrats are only too ready to say amen. Mr. Bryan himself is 
hardly prepared to go so far, at least not in Nebraska where 
the Democracy is so evidently dependent upon the Populist vote, 
though he does not seem particularly averse to seeing the Demo- 
crats slap the Populists in the face and make advances to the 
gold Democrats in other states where the Democratic party is less 
dependent for success on the Populist vote, or cannot win such 
vote, and is more dependent on the gold Democrats. 


And Makes 
Democrats in 


Ir is indeed true that in Omaha, at the time of the late 
fusion conventions, and asked if it would not be wiser for the Dem- 
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ocratic party to stand upon a simple declaration 


Mr. Bryan on 2 Peg : : 
in favor of the remonetization of silver, leaving 


Expediency. : : 
the ratio to be determined by Congress—would 


not be more expedient, would not instantly reunite the Democ- 
racy, Mr. Bryan responded with ringing emphasis: ‘‘No. You 
cannot decide public questions upon the basis of expediency. 
The rule with the party is the same as with the individual, 
The 
That which 


because a party is only an aggregation of individuals. 
question is not what isexpedient, but what is right. 
is wrong will ultimately fail.’’ 
Thus spoke Mr. Bryan, words that fit the courageous and 
worthy leader ; thus he declared the utter divorce of Democracy, 
his Democracy, from the rule of political expe- 
the 
Ne vraska Democrats in convention when they 


As [leasured 
by His Acts and 
His Words. 


diency. And yet expediency ruled with 

planted themselves squarely upon the silver plank 
of the Chicago platform, emphasized it and boldly challenged the 
Republicans to fight the state campaign upon this issue, as it ruled 
with the Iowa Democrats when they side-tracked the silver issue, 
pushed two new issues to the fore over it, sought to build a plat- 
form upon which all Democrats could stand ; expediency ruled with 
the Nebraska Democracy playing for the Populist vote as it ruled 
with the Iowa Democracy in throwing out bait to the gold Dem- 
ocrats. And as Mr. Bryan was privy to the action of the 
Nebraska Democrats in state convention so he was to the action 
of the Iowa Democracy ! 

‘*You cannot decide public questions upon the basis of 
expediency,’’ declares Mr. Bryan in that lofty spirit of self sacri- 
fice that breathes in the historic saying of a great American : 
‘‘rather be right than President.’’ And yet the platforms of 
both Nebraska and Iowa Democrats were writtten, and with Mr. 
Bryan’s approval, from the basis of political expediency. So it 
is that in reading Mr. Bryan’s words, words breathing a spirit 
that if lived up to commands respect, and looking upon his acts 
we are filled with conflicting emotions ; so it is that when we hear 
him iterating and reiterating the lofty sentiment ‘‘ rather be right 
than President,’’ we feel disposed to rejoin in Mr. Reed’s famous 
retort to one Springer: ‘* Wall, you'll never be either.’’ 

It is well enough to assert for public consumption that ‘‘ the 
question is not what is expedient, but what is right,’’ but with 
the Democracy ‘‘ what is expedient is right,’’ on the same 
principle that might makes right, and asa Democratic politi- 
cian Mr. Bryan finds it hard not to subscribe by his acts to this 
cardinal political rule of his party however much his notions of 
right and wrong, inbred in every man, and his longing to com- 
mand the respect and applause of his peers, may lead him to 
decry it. 

Bur to one axiom laid down by Mr. Bryan, as often laid 
down before, we can take no exception, indeed we would not as 
it is a perpetual fountain of hope and faith. Of this one thing 
we may be certain: ‘* That which is wrong will ultimately fail.’’ 
And by this test if we mistake not, the test of failure will Mr. 
Bryan find that his playing for the Populist vote as a Democrat is 
wrong. Many failures it may take to teach Mr. Bryan this; but 
others will learn quicker than he and cease to play for this vote. 
And one failure is coming now, we hope. 

In the expectation of holding the Populist vote iu Nebraska, 
the Democrats toe the mark set by the Chicago convention and 
agree to fusion, but it is our impression that in November those 
Democrats will find they have been fooling themselves, that there 
are many Populists in Nebraska who have had enough of follow- 
ing the Democratic wolf, who do not regard it 
any differently for its donning of sheep’s cloth- 
ing, who will keep out of its reach, refuse to let 
that Democracy feed upon their votes and by 
refusing to line up at the polls behind the fusion 
candidates will cause their defeat, And sincerely do we hope 
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that these fusion candidates will suffer defeat, that the Repub- 
licans may triumph in Nebraska. For such defeat will be one 
step more towards encompassing Mr. Bryan's defeat for renomi- 
nation by the Democratic national convention of 1900. And for 
his defeat we wish, for his nomination means the re-election of 
Mr. McKinley, the triumph of plutocracy ; his defeat for the 
nomination the splitting of plutocracy, the triumph of Populism, 
the overthrow of the moneyed oligarchy. Hence we wish it. 
Mr. Bryan may fancy us fool or knave for wishing it, he 
doubtless will for it is so he classifies Populists who cross his 
purposes, will not play behind him. Yet he 
ought not to be surprised that they refuse to play 
behind him, for the notes he strikes are not 
And how can he expect 
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Knaves or Fools. harmony to their ears. 


Populists to respond to his call to battle to fight 
for that in which they do not believe? Rather does the sound- 
ing of that call impell them to march against him not to his aid. 

Iast week Mr. Bryan appeared at a grand Democratic rally 
in the Eighth Missouri Congressional District to speak for Judge 
Shackleford, the Democratic nominee for Congress to fill the place 
made vacant by the death of Mr. Bland. And to contest this seat in 
Congress to be decided by special election not only had the Re- 
publicans nominated a candidate but also the Populists. Now to 
the Republicans nominating a candidate to run against Shackle- 
ford, Mr. Bryan took no exception, but to the Populists nomi- 
nating a candidate he did. They ought to support the Democratic 
Men who should vote for the Populist candidate, Mr. 
‘could not be credited 
That is 


candidate. 
Hale, he declared with emphatic warmth 
with being wise men, however sincere they might be.’’ 
to say that if the Populists refusing to vote the Democratic ticket 
were sincere they must be fools, if they are wise men, compre- 
hending the effects of their action, they must be knaves. 

But the honest Populist could no more vote for Shackleford 
than he could for the Republican nominee, neither the one nor the 
other standing for his principles. Between the Republicans and 
Democrats the contest was fought on the expansion vs. anti- 
expansion issue and anti-expansion won out by a handsome 
margin, a larger margin than Bland won out with last year on 


‘ 


the silver issue. 


THERE are two great domestic questions before the people of 
this country, (1) the money question, and (2) the railroad ques- 
tion, which involves the trust question. And 
these questions the Populist would solve by the 
issue of paper money irredeemable in coin and 
by the nationalization of the railroads. We are 
not aware that Mr. Bryan believes in either one of these solu- 
tions. He was asked the question point blank by the Chairman 
of the Populist State Committee of Missouri, and made no 
response. But we do know that Judge Shackleford does not 
believe in these solutions, and if Mr. Bryan does, which we 
do not for an instant believe, he prostituted his principles when 
he went into the Eighth Missouri District to speak for Shackle- 
ford. But Populists do believe in these solutions, and Mr. Bryan 
need feel no surprise that they should not heed his appeals to 
support the Democracy and so prostitute their principles. The 
Populist does not want a gold dollar, nor a silver dollar, but a 
paper dollar that will be an honest dollar, something that gold and 
silver dollars, the volume of which cannot be regulated at will 
by government, and in response to the demands of trade cannot 
be, and he does not want the railroads to continue to be operated 
by corporations as preferential carriers, but by the government as 
common carriers, and seeking to secure these things, and unable 
to secure them by voting for Democrats or Republicans who 
are opposed to these things, who are obedient to those who profit 
unfairly from things as they are, he must support his own can- 
And he is neither a knave nor fool for doing so. 


Why Populists 
Cannot Support 
a Democrat. 


didates. 
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Or THE Nebraska Democrats and their late state convention 
held in conjunction with that of the fusion Populists we have had 
a good deal to say, for though the campaign of 
this fall in that state is of very minor import- 
ance from the standpoint of the offices at stake, 
there being but one judge and two regents of the state university 
to be elected, it is of major importance considered in the light 
of the bearing it may have on the shaping of general political 
conditions. And of the Democrats of this convention we have a 
word more to say else a misconception of their doings be gathered. 
While standing squarely up to the silver declaration of the Chicago 
platform, declaring that any improvement in business conditions is 
due to the increased production of gold, asserting that this shows 
that more money makes better times, pointing out that this, 
the return of a measure of prosperity with an increasing supply 
of money is therefore but an additional argument for silver 
remonetization and asserting their readiness to fight the state 
campaign on the issue of the 1896 campaign they do not confine 
themselves to putting forth thatissue. On the contrary, they ask 
the suffrages of Nebraskans tor the Democracy as an anti-trust 
and anti-expansion, no less than free silver party. As Mr. 
Bryan is reported as remarking—he has much fault to find 
with the newspapers for the way they do report or misreport 
his sayings, but this report reads as if genuine—to the Dem- 
ocracy that fondled but one child, free silver, to her bosom in 
1896, two more, anti-expansion and anti-trust, have since been 
born, but the coming of the two new children into the Democratic 
household does not mean the disowning of the first born. 
Perhaps not, but which of the three, Mr. Bryan, is mimma's 
darling boy? Or is it possible that each of the three will be 
held up in turn as mamma’s darling in different sections of 
the country, mother Democracy changing the presentation of 
her darlings, her different issues, to suit the tastes of different 


Democracy’s 
Babies. 


crowds. 


Vice knows she’s ugly, so puts on her mask.—Zen Franklin. 
This applies to the Democracy. 


ENGLAND making demands of the Transvaal Republic that 
mean war, Chamberlain resolved to be dissatisfied with and reject 
as insufficient any concessions that Kruger may 
make, even though they be greater than the 
maximum demanded of the Boers by the Uitland- 
ers a few months ago, set on picking a quarrel 
as preliminary to eating up the Boer Republic in much the same 
disposition as that displayed by the wolf towards the lamb, is 
confronted with a serious situation in the Cape, That British 
colony, half peopled by Dutch, is governed much as in Canada. 
That is to say it is one of the self-governing colonies, empowered 
to enact its own laws through its own legislature, the veto 
power over such legislation as may thus be passed being alone 
reserved to the British crown. And in the last elections in the 
Cape for members of the House of Assembly a pro-Dutch ma- 
jority was returned, though this majority loudly proclaimed its 
loyalty to the British Empire. In short, the party of Rhodes, 
the great British Empire expansionist of South Africa, who had 
abetted the Jamison raid and conspired to overthrow the Trans- 
vaal Republic and bring it under the British crown sufferec defeat, 
and the party of Schreiner, opposed to a policy of crushing the 
Boer Republic, opposed to a policy calculated to irritate the rela- 
tions between the Dutch and British of the Cape and sow the 
seeds of civil strife came into power. The result was the forma- 
tion of a Schreiner government in the Cape which regards the 
approaching strife between Britain and the Transvaal with pro- 
For such a strife means the em- 


England Facing 
Rebellion in the 
Cape. 


found sorrow and much alarm. 
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bittering of the relations between the Dutch and British of the 
Cape, and how to prevent civil war flaming in South Africa is 
the question that confronts this Schreiner ministry. 

And confronted with this question, charged by the oppo- 
sition with permitting the free transit of munitions of war through 
the Cape to the Orange Free State, in supposed close alliance 
with the Transvaal, appealing to his followers to make no 
response to the taunts of the opposition lest the bitterness of 
feeling might be added to by the bandying of bitter words, 
Schreiner at last arises and makes the significant statement that in 
the event of war between Great Britain and the Transvaal the Cape 
Colony will remain neutral, which comes mighty near being an 
assumption of sovereignty such as alone befits an independent 
state. 

Mark then the significance of this statement. It is a declara- 
tion that in the event of Britain making war on the Transvaal 
the Cape will act not as a British colony but as an independent 
state ; it is as if a Canadian ministry, with war between Britain 
and the United States in prospect, should declare that in the event 
of such war Canada would declare her neutrality and take no 
part. 

That Britain will recognize the neutrality of the Cape if 
declared by the Schreiner government, in the event of a war with 
the Transvaal, is not to be for an instant supposed and then if the 
Schreiner government seeks to maintain that declared neutrality 
there will be a state of war, a war of the Dutch for independence 
be precipitated in South Africa. And if we mistake not it is just 
such a war that Chamberlain wishes for that the dream of a 
Dutch South African Republic, supposed to be harbored in the 
breasts of all South Africans of Dutch descent, may be crushed at 
once before it can become crystalized in an organized, stronger 
and more dangerous movement. A war with the Transvaal, he 
reasons, will result in establishing British supremacy in South 
Africa, the asserting of British supremacy now will cost less than 
later, so let war be forced. 


War with the Transvaal, we may add, cannot fail to have 
serious effects on the financial markets of the world. For such a war 
means the shutting down of the gold mines from 

How a Transvaal the product of which Britain is now adding 


atemenes! weekly to her store of gold some million and a 
slea. half dollars worth of gold. It is indeed through 


the purchase of this new gold that the Bank of 
England has been able to hold up her reserves. Let this source 
of gold be taken away and the drains upon the Bank of England 
will become serious. It will then become necessary for the bank 
to stop those drains or find another source from which she may 
draw back gold. And this means the bank will be driven to a 
contraction of loans, resulting in a shoving down of prices not 
only on the stock exchanges but in the mercantile markets, 
while the war, the shutting down and possible destruction of 
the gold mines of the Transvaal will facilitate the fall on the 
stock exchanges by leading to a collapse in the shares of the 
Rand properties. Indeed such a war curtailing the production 
of gold must have a depressing effect on prices the world over 
for the cutting off of the world from one-third of its new supply 
of gold is a most serious matter. 


WE HAVE read the report of the Indian Currency Committee 
and find the substance very different from that given in the 
necessarily brief and epitomized cable dispatches, 


t of the ‘ a 
“oy cues cy The sense of the committee is that the idea of 
Committee. opening the mints of India to free silver 


coinage ought to be dismissed, that for the present 
Indian currency matters ought to be left about as they are, that 
at an unnamed time in the future the gold standard should be 
firmly established in India, that this is the goal to be worked for. 





The definite recommendations of the committee for changes in 
the Indian currency regulations are exceedingly meagre in their 
scope, very short steps towards the goal, indeed carrying the 
currency of India very little further along in the direction of the 
gold basis than it has already been, was by the closing of the 
mints to silver and the artificial enhancement in value of the 
silver rupee resultant therefrom, the closing of the mints giving 
to all the coined silver rupees a monopoly value. These recom- 
mendations are briefly that the Indian mints be opened to the 
free coinage of gold sovereigns to have the legal tender value of 
fifteen rupees, a recommendation already affirmatively acted upon 
by the Salisbury Government on behalf of India and, secondly, 
that the seigniorage on the coinage of silver rupees under the 
agreement of the Indian Government, undertaken at the time of 
the closing of the mints to free silver coinage in 1893, to give 
silver rupees in exchange for gold deposited at the Calcutta 
Treasury at the rate of fifteen rupees for one pound sterling, and 
a seignorage amounting on the basis of the present price of silver 
to about one pound on every three deposited, the bullion value of 
fifteen rupees being only about ten, be set aside to build upa 
gold reserve and not covered into the Indian Treasury as part of 
the ordinary revenues. 

Now when silver rupees, owing to the restriction in coinage 
and the consequent monopoly value given them, so appreciate 
that fifteen are worth more than a pound sterling it is assumed 
that under these new regulations gold will be taken to the Indian 
mints and coined, and so a gold currency be gradually introduced 
into India. But under the old regulations put in force with the 
closing of the mints any one could take a pound sterling of gold 
to the mints and get fifteen rupees in exchange for it, and when 
the rupee became so enhanced in value, owing to the restriction 
of supply, that at times fifteen of them actually became worth 
more than a pound sterling, and for eighteen months past the 
value of the rupee has kept close to a value of sixteen pence, or 
a value of fifteen to the sovereign, men did take such gold to the 
Indian mints and did take silver inexchange. Indeed something 
more than 2,300,000 pounds sterling has been deposited off and 
on in this way during the past year and a half and something 
like 35,000,000 rupees given in exchange for them. 

So it appears that the old regulations provided a way for the 
accumulation of a gold reserve when the rupees in circulation 
should be enhanced to a greater gold value than sixteen pence 
and just as effective a way as the new regulations. As one of 
the members of Indian Currency Committee, W. H. Holland, 
declares in a quasi-dissentent note added to the general report : 
‘* For all practical purposes, the sovereign is now a legal tender 
of fifteen rupees, because the holder of a sovereign can obtain 
for it fifteen rupees at the Government Treasury, and these fif- 
teen rupees constitute a legal tender. To make the sovereign a 
legal tender at the rate of fifteen rupees (which has been done) 
is therefore a change in form and not in substance.’’ 

The report of the Indian Currency Committee amounts, then, 
to a mere recommendation of a change in form not in substance, 
and the changes in the currency regulations of India as a result 
of such recommendation, merely nominal as we have seen, will 
have no immediate effect on the demand for gold for India. 








$31.50 Colorado and Return. 


Chicago and North-Western Railway, September 5th, 6th and 
7th ; $31.50 from Chicago to Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs 
and return, good to return until September 30, 1899. The 
‘* Colorado Special’ leaves Chicago 10.00 A. M. daily, arrives 
Denver 2.55 next day and Colorado Springs same evening, only 
one night en route. All meals in dining cars. Pacific Express 
leaves Chicago 10.30 P. M. daily, arrives Denver and Colorado 
Springs the second morning, no change of cars either train. For 
particulars apply to agents of connecting lines or H. W. Beyers, 
6o1 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Advt. 
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THE LABORER AND HIS HIRE. 

E wish it here to be understood that we use the term 
laborer in no narrow sense but so as to include all those 
who, by their labor, directly or indirectly, by the exer- 

cise of brain power no less than muscle contribute to the produc- 
tion of wealth. The unskilled laborer, the trained and alert 
mechanic whose productive power has been multiplied perhaps 
several fold by his training and practice, the successful employer 
with the rarer ability of organizing industry, ordering the dis- 
tribution and marketing of products, directing labor so as to 
make it more productive—all these we classify as laborers, for 
all alike labor in the production of wealth. And to the greater 
or lesser degree that each by his labor contributes to the produc- 
tion of wealth is each entitled to remuneration, for to each 
laborer rightfully belongs the fruits of his toil. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire and the worthiness of each 
is measured by the productiveness of his labor. And in justice 
rates of wages, or wages and profits, for it is as profits that the 
employer draws his wage, ought to conform to this measure, and 
if they did no one would have just cause to complain of any 
inequitable distribution of the fruits of labor, no reason to grudge 
the successful employer his larger share in the wealth produced 
even though that share were many fold greater than the share of 
any unskilled laborer, an humbler partner in the production of 
wealth. Ratber would the larger share going to such employer 
but serve to stimulate ambition in the more humble laborer for 
himself or children, incite him to make effort to fit himself or fit 
his children to rise in the scale, make their labor contribute in 
increasing ratio to the wealth produced and so emulate such 
employer. And in years gone by our people gathered such 
inspiration from the successes of their fellows. ‘They saw the 
chance of raising themselves as others had before and were, of 
reaching the successes that others had sought and reached. And 
so they strove in healthful emulation with one another, inspired 
not with envy of their more successful fellows and the desire to 
pull such down, but with the hope of putting themselves on an 
equality with such by lifting themselves up. But with opportu- 
nities to rise as others have risen cut off, discontent is bred and 
rightfully bred. 





The Right to Equal Opportunities. 


Men have not equal capabilities, all are not equally able, 
energetic and progressive, some develop or acquire qualities that 
especially fit them to organize industry and by such organization 
contribute many fold more to the production of wealth than any 
of their fellow laborers working under their captaincy and so earn 
and draw greater rewards, but all men are of right entitled to 
equal opportunities to develop their abilities, of right entitled to 
equal opportunities of education and training such as, if seized, 
will enable them to rise. And such opportunities have all men 
the right to demand of the community for their children. 
Because parents have not risen, because equal opportunities to 
which they were rightfully entitled, opportunities of educa- 
tion and training and preparation for intelligent toil and effort 
have been denied to them, or because they have failed to make 
use of those opportunities, is no reason that their children should 
be denied opportunities of fitting themselves for toil and lifting 
themselves in the scale of labor such as are open to the children of 
those who have prospered. These opportunities it is the duty of 
the community, a community that teaches the equality of man, 
to accord. 


Education and a Fair Start. 


If the children of the less successful fail to rise with equal 
opportunities accorded to them the community is not to blame, 
but the community is in duty bound to accord to the children of 
the less successful such opportunities for developing their abilities 
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that if they show extraordinary ability they may take rank with 
the most successful and reap the rewards of such. This duty we 
now to a degree recognize in our public school system, but our 
whole duty in this direction will not have been fulfilled until we 
not only offer higher education to all who in the lower schools 
so avail of their opportunities as to show themselves worthy of 
it, but until we make it possible for such to spare the time to 
acquire it. And this many cannot now do for want of means, 
because of the inability of parents to support them while acquir- 
ing such education, because of the necessity of going at once to 
work and earning a livelihood even though illy prepared and 
destined therefore to go through life under a handicap that may 
often suffice to close to them opportunities that otherwise they 
might seize. 

We must then either stand prepared to give assistance to 
those to whom opportunities of acquiring education are closed by 
poverty, which means that we must extend like assistance to all, 
whether in need or not, unless we would create distinctions that 
would be more or less degrading, or we must better the lot of the 
humbler walks of our laboring population so that there will be 
the need of none binding their children to work ere they have 
outgrown childhood and while yet they are wanting that full 
education and training that will best prepare them for battling 
with the world, harnessing nature’s powers, making their labor 
more productive, raising the remuneration of their toil. And this 
latter we can do by simply rendering justice, seeing that all may 
have the opportunity to labor and all secure the fruits thereof. 
Of course, in cases where death or illness had deprived a grow- 
ing family of its bread winner the stern necessity might even 
then be presented to the older children of going to work regardless 
of any ill preparation. But in such case, the assistance of the 
community could be given without degrading, given not as a 
condescension, but as a right, and as such it ought to be given. 

The people of this western world of ours have so far pro- 
gressed in productive power that none should suffer from want, 
none be so poor as to be obliged to put minors to work without 
that preparation conducive to the leading of most successful and 
happy lives. Nor would there be any if the wealth produced 
were justly distributed. On the contrary opportunities for the 
development of faculties and capabilities would be offered to our 
children such as are now closed to many, abilities would be dis- 
covered and developed and put to use that now are destined to lie 
latent and be lost to the world, there would be such progress, 
such reading of nature’s laws and harnessing of her willing forces 
as the world has never seen, nor even dreamed of. 


Dismal Doctrines—The ‘‘ Living Wage.’’ 


But here we are met with the objection that the hire of labor 
canuot be increased, and an old law of despair, child of the 
teachers of the dismal science, is dragged forth to prove that it 
cannot, that we have got to put up with evil, that there is no 
escape, that an inexorable and insurmountable law of nature 
stands in the way—just as if nature’s laws, laws of God’s 
making, were ever laws of degradation and injustice and despair ; 
just as if obeyed they ever lead us anywhere but over paths of 
progress, hope and love. However, we are told the unskilled 
workman now getsa living wage and that he can never expect any- 
thing more. Raise the rate of wages, raise the ability of the poor 
laborer to raise a larger brood of children, of future workers, and 
as surely as the sun rises and sets he will do so, with the inevitable 
result that finally the labor market will become overstocked again 
and wages driven down to a mere living basis. Thus it is that 
we have presented to us the old bestial law of Malthus and in its 
name asked to suspend, as useless, all efforts to better the lot of 
the laboring population. An acceptable doctrine was this to the 
first factory lords of Britain who, with heartless disregard for the 
welfare of their workers, who through the employment of women 
and children long hours, and in the foulest of rooms, amidst the 
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most unsanitary of surroundings, and through the grinding down 
of wages had builded large fortunes and were too glad to embrace 
it as relieving them of all responsibility for the distress they had 
wrought. A conscience easing doctrine it was indeed to those 
who profited from grinding down the weak. Only too glad were 
they to accept this cloak and throw it in the eyes of whomsoever 
reproached them for lifting no hand to lighten the lot of their 
toiling brothers. They made answer, and we doubt not came to 
believe that it was well founded. ‘‘ Ah! only too glad would we 
be to help them but we cannot, it is quite beyond our power. 
For to raise the rate of wages would but end in making more 
hands to work, more mouths to feed, and there being no work 
for such hands, more distress '’—just as if those hands could not 
produce more wealth, if given the opportunity, than the mouths 
and backs of those hands would consume. 


Deductions From the Laws cf Evolution—False and True. 

And finally we are told that this dismal law is one of the 
laws of evolution, just as if the laws of evolution were laws 
leading to degradation and not progress. But it is rejoined that 
this law is one of progress, that it is but a part and parcel of the 
law of the survival of the fittest, that by the dire test of long 
hours, filthy work rooms, starvation wages, the weak are weeded 
out while only the strong, those fittest to perpetuate the race sur- 
vive. But can anyone imagine that the race is bettered and 
strengthened by such trials and hardships? On the contrary 
must not the whole be weakened and degraded? Must not such 
things finally stamp out ambition and hope, chill the fires of 
patriotism, weaken a nation, make it a prey to its rivals? And 
then will we not see the law of the survival of the fittest working 
as we are taught to believe it does work, as a law of progress, as 
a justlaw? Will wé not see the nation ruled by the men of 
money and with heartless injustice towards the workers succumb 
as the weakest, and will we not see the nation where justice rules, 
where there is nearest approach toan equality of opportunity and 
the weak are not despoiled of the surplus fruits of their toil and 
left with but a mere living wage, the badge of degradation and 
slavery - will we not see this nation rise up as the strongest? Of 
course we will ; intuitive faith in an all just God of love tells us 
so, and if there be any doubting agnostic, agnostic none the less 
for being a professing churchman, or even teacher in the pulpit 
of some temple of Mammon labeled a Church of Christ, let him 
look back upon the history of the world and he will find the 
proof. If ruling England, alarmed by the threatening growl of 
the multitude, or stirred by man’s inhumanity to man, had not in 
part abandoned this heartless rule despite her theories, done a 
meed of justice by her workers, long ere this would she have 
gone down or come up rejuvenated and disenthralled through 
the throes of revolution. 


The Laborer’s Due. 

Finally is not the laborer worthy of his hire? And is the 
hire of which he is worthy only a bare living? Is ita scant diet 
of coarse bread and roots eked out perhaps with a ration of poor 
meat once a week, is it a thatched hut or squalid tenement as 
an apology for a home and but sufficient clothing to keep the 
body from freezing? Is it a wage barely sufficient to enable him 
to bring into the world a brood of children to be bound out to 
labor, bound out by the necessities of parents, scarce they can 
toddle and thus keep the labor market supplied—is this all the 
hire of which the laborer is worthy? We declare it is a base 
assumption. The hire of which the laborer is worthy can be 
measured and measured alone by the wealth that he produces. In 
the proportion that each man contributes by his labor to the pro- 
duction of wealth is he entitled to reward, entitled to share in the 
wealth produced. Wealth to an amount equal to that produced 
by his labor is each laborer entitled to receive and enjoy. Or, 
rather would we say, wealth equal to the amount that each 
laborer can produce, for opportunity to work, to employ one’s 
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energies and abilities in producing wealth should be denied to no 
man, should be secured to all, for to tolerate a state of society 
wherein the few, securing a monopoly of the tools of production, 
may keep the many from making use of their most valuable if 
not only source of wealth, their labor, where the many are thus 
denied opportunities to exert their energies in the production of 
wealth and that of right are theirs, where they are thus reduced 
to the necessity of begging for that which belongs to them, the 
right to labor, and as a consequence the few are in position to 
levy a tax on the right to labor, demand that the many surrender 
the surplus fruits of their toil as the price of work, is to permit 
the strong to trample upon the rights of the weak. And this 
it is the first duty of a just government to prevent. 


Given the Hire of Which He is Worthy There Wou!d be no Want, 
no Fear of Want, no Lagging of P triotism 


Such then, the wealth that each laborer can produce if given 
what of right belongs to him and should be secured to him— 
full opportunity for the exercise of his abilities is the hire of 
which he is worthy. And the resources of our continent are 
so great, the progress made in the art and science of extracting 
wealth from mother earth so marvellous and the wealth producing 
powers of our people, even the most unskilled, so large, that the 
humblest of our laborers would have a sufficiency to lift him 
beyond the fear of want and introduce him to the comforts of 
modern life if given the hire of which he is worthy. And this 
hire it is the duty of the nation, if it would be just and would 
progress, to secure to him. It can do so with little friction if it 
try and with great benefit to the nation, for then there would be 
no labor going to waste, then all would be engaged in wealth 
production, then the humblest laborer would be filled with the 
inspiration of hope, the inspiration that leads men to throw their 
brain as well as their muscle into their work and it is the work of 
the brain that brings greatest results and greatest rewards, that 
increases the productiveness and pay of labor while lightening 
the toil of the hand, All of which marks progress, incites to 
further progress and adds to the strength of a nation not only by 
increasing its wealth, but by laying deeper the foundations of 
patriotism by giving to all men something worthy of defending. 
Let the masses of the people once feel that their government 
ignores their interests and is constituted in tke interest of the 
few, and that government can no longer depend on the patriotism 
of the people to uphold it, it must depend on a hireling army, for 
men will not voluntarily make sacrifices to uphold a government 
that they feel makes no sacrifices for them. They may make 
sacrifices to uphold such government from fear, but not out of 
willingness, and when an empire reaches this stage it is standing 
on its last legs and on very slim foundations, though the glamor 
of militarism may give to those legs the appearance of great 

solidity. 

Excusing Ourselves by Blaming God. 


But how can the nation secure to the laborer the hire of 
which he is worthy and so guard against the dangers to an empire 
of a lagging patriotism? We ask, is the nation impotent to 
secure justice? We should think not, we know it is not yet in 
some quarters we get the uncertain answer: Well no, not ex- 
actly impotent but then you know the hire of the laborer is 
rigidly fixed by natural laws and of course there is no use buck- 
ing up against such laws. If the laborer does not get all the hire 
he is entitled to there is no helping it. But since his hire is fixed 
by natural laws it must be that he is getting all that he ought to, 
all that he is worthy of. In fact, though the laborer’s hire does 
often seem insufficient and the laborer is always insisting that it 
is, we might as well make up our minds that he is getting all the 
hire of which he is worthy, all that he possibly can get and dis- 
miss the matter as one quite beyond our control, one fixed by 
natural laws and one which it is not our business to concern our- 
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selves with. So if the laborer feels aggrieved he might as well 
give up petitioning his employers and draw up an indictment 
against the Almighty for imposing such natural laws upon the 
employers that it is beyond their power to comply with such de- 
mands however just and reasonable they may appear. And 
nothing coming of such indictment he might as weil, without 
further protest, sink down into a state of hopeless drudgery. 
For what is the use of fighting against fate. 


The Wage Fund. 


Such is some more of the dismal doctrine of the English 
economists of the middle century so well serving as a defense of 
those employers seeking to swell profits by grinding down labor 
and that is now raked up on occasion, exploded though it has 
been these many years. It was reared around the bald assump- 
tion that a certain part of the savings, the accumulated capital of 
a nation was, by force of natural laws, set aside as a fund for the 
payment of wages and profits, that this fund could only be gradu- 
ally increased by the addition of new savings, that the size of 
profits and wages depend on the size of this fund, that the rate 
of wages was fixed by the size of the part of this fund applicable 
to wage payments and the number of wage earners in the country 
among whom it must be divided. In short it was assumed that 
wages were paid out of a certain portion of the capital of the 
nation or the so called wage fund and that the rate of wages 
was rigidly determined by the size of this fund and the number 
of divisors or workmen. 

So there was no use of workmen protesting if their wages 


were insufficient. They could hope for nothing better save from 





the slow building up of this fund by the accretion of new | 
accumulations of capital and even then they would gain nothing if | 


population and the number of hands demanding work and a 
' sufiicient to lead him to lay by such savings as he could gather. 


share of such fund should increase in like ratio. Thus argued 
some about the futility of strikes. But others, accepting this 
general theory, took exception here. They declared that the 
wage fund was also the profit fund, that out of the same fund 
came both profits and wages. Therefore the workmen could 
better their lot if they could reduce the profits of their employers, 


while the employers could only increase their profits by impinging | 


on the wages of the workmen. So the normal relation between 
employer and workman must\be one of conflict for the only possi- 
bility that one has of bettering his own position is at the expense 
of the other. In short rising wages must be accompanied with 
falling profits; rising profits with falling wages. 

That such an absurd doctrine should ever have found accep- 
tance seems impossible, yet absolute credence was placed in this 
theory by the doctrinaire English and American economists as 
late as twenty-five years ago. It never occurred to its pro- 
pounders that the amount of water that can be taken froma 
reservoir depends more upon the rate at which water is pumped 
in than upon the size of the reservoir, that the rate of wages that 
can be drawn from the wage fund depends not upon the size of that 
fund but the rapidity with which the fruits of labor are poured 
in, that the payment of wages does not lead,to any depletion of 
this fund but rather to its increase, that the greater the wealth that 
is produced and poured in the greater the wealth that can be taken 
out, that hence by working in harmony and increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of labor the rewards of employers and wage earners 
may alike be increased, that this is the surest and shortest road 
to success for both, that their interests do not conflict, that as a 
matter of fact, and with the exception of those employers who by 
combination and with the aid of special favors, rebates and dis- 
criminations have monopolized the means of production or distri- 
bution, their interests run in like lines, profits and wages rising 
and falling together. In short, wages are not paid out of capital ; 
something else makes up the fund out of which labor is paid and 
that is labor’s own productiveness, We can take water out of a 
reservoir as fast as we pour it in, take wages out of the wage 
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reservoir as fast as we may pour the fruits of labor in. So the 
more fruits labor produces and the faster we pour them in the 
more wages may we draw, hence it is that the wages of labor are, 
or rather ought to be, and would be under free and equal con- 
ditions, limited only by its own productiveness. And in the 
creation of these fruits employers and wage earners are co-laborers ; 
to the extent that each contributes toward the production of these 
fruits is each entitled to draw recompense. Such is the just law 
for the regulation of wages, such is the law by which we should 
abide. 


Capital and Inte est. 


But though wages are not paid out of capital, and though 
the rate of wages is primarily dependent upon the size of no 
so-called wage fund but upon the productiveness of labor, let 
no one be so foolish as to suppose that accumulated capital 
does not fill a useful, indeed necessary place in the working of 
our industrial organism, or that those who have accumulated it 
and supply that which is needed to make possible the carrying 
on of diversified industry are not entitled to some reward for the 
use of their savings. 
reward, some incentive for the accumulation and embarking of 
capital in production, or else the embarking of such capital 
would cease and progress be halted. It by no means follows that 
the laying by of savings would cease if such savings could not 
be put out at interest and made to yield return. On the contrary, 
man's desire of making provision for the future, of laying up a 
little hoard on which he might fall back should sickness over- 
take him and incapacitate him from work, and which would 
give him the comforting assurance that those dear to him and 
perhaps helpless would not be left in abject want and dependent 
on the charity of others in the case of his death, would be quite 


Indeed it is necessary that we give some 


But he would not let others have the use of such savings if they 
would pay him nothing for such use, though it would be valuable 
to them and enable them to increase the productiveness of their 
labor. If he could not profit anything by loaning out such 
savings he would simply keep those savings by himself, not put 
them out in the hands of those who would risk them in 
productive enterprises. In short, he would simply lock them up 
or hide such savings and then we would simply have hoarding, 
not the accumulation of active productive capital, and the gath- 
ering of such savings would in no way add to the power of men 
to further diversify their employments and so increase the produc- 
tiveness of their labor. 

A people may go on gathering and hoarding savings indefi, 
nitely without stimulating industrial development in any way- 
or indeed making such development possible. A people that 
does not hoard its earnings but puts them into productive enter- 
prises and machinery, uses them to acquire more efficient tools, 
increase the fertility of its fields, economize its labor will add 
immeasurably to its productive power. But men will not so 
invest their savings unless they may share in some degree in 
the increased production of wealth following upon such invest- 
ment. In short, interest for the use of their savings must be held 
out to them, and a rate of interest that amounts to more than an 
equivalent, in the eyes of the loaner, for the risk of loss taken, or 
else such savings will be hoarded, not added to the available 
capital fund of the nation, for it is quite evident that no man will 
loan out his savings unless he is satisfied that the rate of interest 
is more than an equivalent for the risk of loss and that he will 
profit from the transaction. 

And here let it be said that he who accumulates savings may 
see advantage in employing his own savings in productive works 
over loaning out such savings to others. But in this case the 
employer is his own capitalist and virtually pays interest to him- 
self, and it is the hope of reaping such interest that induces him 
to put-his surplus earnings into his business with the view of 
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enlarging it. If he did not believe that earnings so put back 
would yield a return and a greater return than they would yield 
if loaned out to some other, he would not put such earnings back, 
but would take them out and invest them outside. So let no one 
suppose that an employer capitalist does not receive any interest, 
any return upon his accumulated capital because no entries under 
the head of interest appear in his income account. That interest 
return is covered up under the name of profits, but it is none the 
less really there. In short, in such case profits are not alone to be 
considered as the wages of the employer, but as also including 
the interest of the capitalist, the rent of the landlord. 

But what is it that induces a manufacturer to put returns 
back into factory and mill to enlarge and increase productiveness ? 
What is the question he asks himself when deciding whether to 
put such returns back or take them out and enjoy them, or rather 
when deciding on what if any proportion to take out what to take 
out? Is it not what present pleasures am I willing to forego for 
the sake of enjoying future and greater ones? And if the pros- 
pective increased returns from putting such returns back are com- 
paratively small he will be much inclined to take such returns 
out and spend them at once for present enjoyment ; if prospective 
returns are large the incentive to save and invest rather than to 
at once consume and enjoy earnings will be great. And what is 
true of the manufacturing capitalist is true of any capitalist, true 
of him who loans his savings to others, as it is true of him who 
employs jhis own savings in production. So interest may be 
regarded as the reward of abstinence and saving, and the greater 
this reward the greater will be the stimulus to saving. 

But what is it that makes men willing to pay this reward, 
this price, this interest, for the use of what men have saved? It 
is the power that such accumulated capital gives to men to carry on 
diversified employments, add to the productiveness of labor. The 
demand for capital is dependent on the increased earning power 
that it may give to those who borrow. Of course, no man will 
be tempted to borrow money to enlarge his powers of production 
unless he feels that he can earn more with such money than he 
must pay for its use. And on the other hand the supply of capital 
is dependent on the degree to which producers may abstain from 
the present enjoyment of the earnings of their toil and the amount 
of such savings that they put aside and accumulate. And the 
degree to which men abstain is dependent on two things, first, 
on the size of the reward of abstaining, second, on the severity 
of the sacrifices which they must make to save, the intensity of 
the desire to gratify pleasures and that they must forego in saving. 
And this intensity of desire falls with man’s increased earnings 
and power to command the comforts and luxuries of life, the 
severity of the sacrifices demanded declines as the productiveness 
of man’s labor increases and wealth is produced with less effort. 
So as a nation progresses the remuneration of abstinence, the rate 
of interest sufficient to induce those who have produced wealth 
to store it up, in place of immediately consuming it for the grati- 
fication of personal tastes and appetites naturally falls. In short, 
the sacrifices that the saving and supplying of capital call for 
become less severe and men grow readier to accept a lesser price 
for their making. 


Can We Banish Interest? 


Now of course these capital charges must be met out of the 
wealth produced, must be paid at the expense of the employer 
and wage earner, and many there are who insist that labor 
should not be subjected to such charge, that it is unjust and 
needless. But as we have endeavored to show the supplying of 
capital adds to the productiveness of labor. The saving and 
accumulation of capital gives to producers the means of increasing 
the size of the stream flowing into the fund out of which wages 
and profits are drawn. And so does it make possible the drawing 
of larger dividends as profits and wages and so may those who 
pay these capital charges find that they pay less for the use of 
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the savings of others than those savings are worth to them. 
Indeed, if they did not think the use of such savings worth more 
than the price demanded for their use they would not borrow. 

But why, it is asked, should labor be subjected to these 
charges at all, why not supply capital free to all? By all means 
let us supply it free, banish interest if we can. And by many 
we are told that we can. But increase the supply of money, it 
is said, and the deed will be done. But this belief is based on an 
entire misconception of the nature of capital. We cannot do 
away with interest by increasing the volume of money for money 
is not capital. But, it is said, cannot you reduce interest rates 
by increasing the supply of money ? Well of course we may, but 
this will not result directly in reducing future capital charges. 
Why ? Because money is not capital and the increase of the volume 
of money would not of itself increase the supply of capital. Such 
increase would merely result in making prices higher, making 
each unit of money stand for a lesser amount of capital and then to 
acquire a given amount of capital we would have to borrow a 
greater number of units. For each unit we would be charged less 
interest, but for the total number of units required we would be 
charged as much as before. Of course, such rise in prices would 
lighten the fixed charges on old debts, of course such rise in 
prices would stimulate production, lead to increased production 
of wealth, increased savings, increased accumulation of capital 
and so finally and indirectly result in making capital cheaper. 
But clearly this only would be added proof that it is only the 
increase of capital and the decrease in the severity of the sacri- 
fices called for in its saving that can result in making capital 
cheaper. The mere increase of money cannot of itself. 


The Function of Capital. 


And now to return to the laborer and his hire. We have 
seen that that hire is primarily dependent upon the productive- 
ness of labor and not paid out of capital. But capital has a 
function to perform in this payment and that is to advance the 
wages paid, advance to the workman not only the tools and 
materials used in production, but the sustenance he needs to keep 
himself during the period of production and the interim elapsing 
before the sale of the product out of which sale capital is repaid 
for its advance. And the more diversified industries become, the 
greater must be these advances. Hence such diversification is 
dependent on the accumulation of capital and so are wages, in so 
far as the productiveness of labor may be hindered by the lack of 
capital, dependent on the savings of the community. 

The shoemaker at his bench needs but little capital, only 
enough to enable him to supply himself with necessary tools and 
materials, and sufficient food to keep him during the few days 
while he is occupied on a pair of shoes and before he gets pay 
for the products of his labor. But such little capital he must 
accumulate or command before he can set up in business. 
Relatively to his output the capital needed is small, several times 
a year may he turn it over. But let us advance a step and look 
into the great shoe factory where labor is much diversified and 
the productive power of each laborer is infinitely greater than 
that of the individual cobbler. With that increased productive- 
ness of labor has the demand, the necessity for capital increased 
in even greater ratio, There must be supplied for each hand 
much more eapital than the individual shoemaker needs. Not 
only because of the intricate machinery used and the use of which 
makes labor so much more productive, but because the time 
elapsing between the expenditure of labor in making a shoe and 
the receipt of payment by the manufacturer is much longer. 
And during all such period must the share of the laborer in the 
product be advanced to him that he, without capital, may supply 
himself with his wants. 

And so it is in all industries where labor is greatly diversified. 
The greater the diversification the greater is the productiveness 
of labor, but also greater isthe demand for capital. And hence 
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it is that diversification of industries can only proceed with the 
accumulation of capital, so it is that with the accumulation of 
capital the productiveness of labor increases and such accumula- 
tion we cannot afford to discourage. Rather, if we have an eye 
to our own good, will we encourage it, but let us ever bear in 
mind that nothing is so great a stimulus to industry and the 
productiveness of labor as justice in the division of the fruits 
thereof, and that the greater the productiveness of labor the easier 
is it to save, for saving costs less sacrifice, and the more rapid 
the accumulation of capital. 


Paying Tribute for the Right to Work. 

And while men are denied equal opportunities for labor, 
employing their resources and developing their abilities ; while 
laborers are at the mercy of favored combines holding monopo- 
lies of the tools and agencies of production and distribution and 
must pay those combines for the right to work by surrendering 
to them all the fruits of their toil above what is barely sufficient 
to enable them to live and bring up a brood of children in the 
drudgery of poverty, shut off from opportunities for the develop- 
ment of their abilities that are the rightful inheritance of every 
child, there is no justice, progress must be warped, industrial 
development, the growth of the productiveness of labor, the accu- 
mulation of capital must be hindred. Every man has the right 
to work and that right it is the duty of a just government, 
watchful over the rights of the weak as the interests of the strong, 
to secure to all, and to this end should the government offer 
opportunities of work to those who are denied the right to work, 
to those who, dependent on trusts and combines, are obliged to 
pay a price for the right to work, deprived of the fruits of labor 
that are justly theirs, for the right to work, which is the right to 
life, isa right that ought to be free. 

To put a man ina position where he must beg for work is 
to beggar, degrade, enslave him. He cannot be free unless the 
right to work is also free and that now is not free, for many of 
the means of production and distribution are monopolized, and 
the free and equal use of such denied to labor. So we have to 
destroy these monopolies by taking away the special privileges 
they enjoy and which enable them to exact tribute from the 
laborer for the right to work or the government must take over 
such monopolies and operate them so that labor may receive the 
full fruits of its toil. 


Give Us Honest Money and the Right to Work. 

And further there is that idleness engendered by fluctuations 
in the value of the money standard that by depressing prices cut 
out the profits of production, lead to stagnation and the throwing 
of men out of work, that it is the duty of government to guard 
against, And how may this be guarded against, how may the 
money standard be freed from fluctuations and the opportunity to 
work kept open to all men and at all times so that there may be 
no loss from enforced idleness, no suffering and distress and 
impoverishment bred thereof? Some tell us to make labor the 
standard of value by offering work to all men at a fixed wage. 
This would give us a rigid measure of values based on labor as a 
unit. Then should wages for any cause be generally reduced in 
the independent fields of production men would take up with the 
government’s standing offer, be set to work in the construction of 
works of public utility, the wages paid them would go to swell 
the volume of currency, this would lift prices, instill new life into 
independent industry, finally result in increased demand for labor 
and a general offering of higher wages. And this very thing 
would prevent any inflation of currency by drawing workers back 
to the service of independent producers and so, by decreasing 
the hands in government employ, cause a decrease in the rate of 
currency increase the moment inflation was threatened. 

But do we want a rigid measure of values based on labor as 
a unit? For our part we do not, for to labor it would be unjust. 
With the progress of invention labor becomes more productive, 








more valuable and should command higher wages. If we made 
labor the unit of value wages would not rise but remain un- 
changed with such progress while prices would fali. You say 
this would be all right, for labor would secure the profit and 
benefit of such increased productiveness by being able to buy 
cheaper, that the wage through nominally unchanged would buy 
more. This is true, but labor would secure its profits after others 
had taken off and secured for their own profit a large part of the 
increased productiveness of labor, an increased productiveness that 
such others, fundholders and landlords, drawers of interest and rent 
had no share in bringing about. For with such cheapening such 
drawers of interest and rents could command a greater share of the 
products of labor thus leaving labor with far from the full increase 
in its own productiveness. And this would be unjust for it would 
deprive labor of the full fruits of its toil, oblige it to share such 
fruits with those who had no just claim thereto. Therefore 
would we make the general level of prices the basis for our measure 
values and then would we regulate the volume of currency so 
as to keep that level stable ; therefore would we offer work to all 
men not upon any fixed rigid scale but a sliding scale, a scale 
that would advance with the productiveness of labor, be so regu- 
lated as to keep up the currency to such volume as would be 
needed to maintain the level of prices. This would of course 
mean that any fall in prices consequent on any progress made in 
the industrial arts would be followed by a rising in the scale of 
wages until as a result the volume of currency would be so in- 
creased as to restore and maintain the level of prices. Then not 
only would the right to work be secured to all men, but the right 
of all men to enjoy the full fruits of their toil be recognized, then 
would the laborer share to the full in the general progress of the 
arts and the increased productiveness of labor, then would there 
be justice, then men would be really free, then great would be 
the stimulus to enterprise and industry, great be the increase in 
wealth production, unparalleled the accumulation of capital, 
marvelous the rate of progress. 


Niagara Falls Excursions—Low-Rate Vacation Trips via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


September 7th and 21st and October 5th and roth are the 
dates of the remaining Pennsylvania Railroad popular ten-day 
excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, and intermediate points. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on any regular 
train, exclusive of limited express trains, within ten days, will 
be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 from Atlantic 
City ; $9.60 from Lancaster; $8.50 from Altoona and Harris- 
burg; $6.90 From Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other points. A 
stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, Rochester, Canandaigua 
and Watkins within the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and day coaches 
will be run with each excursion. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon will accompany 
each excursion. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands (Alexandria 
Bay) will be sold from Rochester in connection with excursions 
of September 7th and 21st, good to return to Rochester or to 
Canadaigua via Syracuse within five days, at rate of $5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold at Niagara 
Falls for $1.00 on September 23d. In connection with excursion 
of September 7th, tickets will be sold to Toronto and return 
at reduced rates, account Toronto Fair. 

For pamphlets giving full information and hotels, and for 
time of connecting trains, apply to nearest ticket agent or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 


Health for Ten Cents. 


Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, 
destroy microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. 
All druggists.—Advt. 
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PEOPLES PARTY IN IO\WA 








Nominate Charles A. Lloyd for Governor ani Endorse Wharton 
Barker for President. 


(Associated News Dispatch 


Drs MoINes, Iowa, Aug. 30.—The Peoples Party State 
Convention met here to-day with about 1oo delegates present 
and nominated a state ticket. Charles A. Lloyd, of Muscatine 
County, was named for Governor. 

The convention declared against fusion and endorsed 
Wharton Barker, of Pennsylvania, and Ignatius Donnelly, of 
Minnesota, for President and Vice-President in 1900. The con- 
vention was addressed by Chairman A. W. C. Weeks, who con- 
demned the so-called Populist convention recently held in Des 
Moines. 


A full report will appear in our next issue. 


THE PEOPLE'S FORUM. 





Allow me to say that so far as I know Barker is the choice 
of the Populists of Richmond County for President. 
J. C. BrRoomg, McBean, Ga. 


. 
* 7 


We need to make the referendum vote as large as possible to 
show that we have some strength. If we can show that we have 
a party, I am hoping that we will be in position to attract a large 
vote from both old parties. 

VirGiL P. Hart, Mayfield, Me. 


* 


I think Populists of this state will be pleased with Barker 
and Donnelly as standard bearers. We shall rally as much as 
we are able; are as strong in faith and numbers as ever. THE 
AMERICAN’S editorials are appreciated by its readers in the South 
and the paper would receive many new subscribers if money was 
easier. The Populists of the South will never again be deluded 
into voting for Mr. Bryan. 

J. J. Brincss, Bethlehem, Ga., 
Chairman I}x. Com. P. P. of Walton County. 
* Ok 


So far as I know the Populists of Florida are in favor of the 
ticket nominated at Cincinnati. The undersigned was a delegate 
to that convention. 

}>; Bi: 


* 
Kk 


We have reorganized our Club No. 2, of Union County, on 
the Cincinnati plan with a good attendance of enthusiastic mem- 
bers, and received five new members. We are strictly mid- 
roaders in these parts, and solid for Barker and Donnelly. Our 
congratulations to the noble, patriotic comrades of Kentucky. 
They have led off nobly and we will all follow their example and 
join them for a victory for humanity in 1goo. 

R. J. Cook, Caldwell, Ga. 


WALL, Rutland, Fla. 


* Lk 
I am fully aware of the importance of having a large Peoples 
party state convention at Philadelphia on September 7th. I 
hope it will be a success and endorse the national ticket named at 
Cincinnati last September for 1900. Permit me to say that I am 
now, as formerly, utterly and uncompromisingly opposed to 
fusion of any kind whatever with either of the two old par.ies or 
with the T. P. Rynder fusionists. I believe in principles and 
not the subversion of principles for the gaining of a few offices. 
If we have a straight middle-of-the-road ticket, made up of good 
men, and a place on the ballot we certainly will gain recruits, 
but rest assured it will take time and labor to get back to the 
standing we as a party had before we were debauched and ruitged 
by fusion. 
ANDREW STorry, Pettis, Pa. 


yk 


The prospects of our cause in this state are growing brighter. 
It has required time and persistent effort to arouse our forces, but 
reports indicate that this has been done at last. Our organizers 
are getting the work well in hand and the near future promises 
a general rally. 
C. A. Burton, Benton, III., 
State Organizer for Illinois. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Beacon Biographies. 
Puillips Brooks. By M. A. DEWOLFE HOwEe. 
David G, Farragut, 
Robert E. Lee. By WILLIAM P. TRENT. 
James Russell Lowell, 


Daniel Webster. By NORMAN HApcoop. 
Co. Each 75 cents. 


By JAMES BARNES, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALRE, JR. 


Boston: Small, Maynard « 


It is seldom that we have occasion to note the appearance of 
a series of books commending themselves more highly to our 
favor than ‘‘ The Beacon Biographies,’’ of which the first five 
volumes are now before us. The aim of the publishers ‘‘ is to 
furnish brief, readable and authentic accounts of the lives of 
those Americans whose personalties have impressed themselves 
most deeply on the character and history of their country.”’ 
Many have long felt the want of exactly such books. The need 
is now supplied most admirably. If ensuing volumes maintain 
the standard of excellence set by those already issued, as they 
doubtless will, there can be no question of the reception that will 
be accorded the entire series. Hach book is to be written by one 
specially selected because of fittedness to prepare a biography of 
the particular man treated therein, the entire series being edited 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. We shall presently say a word 
specifically of each of the volumes so far issued, but first let us 
make a few remarks which apply equally to all of the series. 

These books are not offered as exhaustive biographies ; 
they are, however, complete and sufficiently detailed to meet the 
requirements of all save special students, who will find the 
bibliography appended to each volume very convenient. Each 
volume is supplied with a rarely beautiful and well executed 
frontispiece portrait. Another feature that must prove useful to 
the reader, for reference especially, is the chronology which 
precedes the biographical sketch. As specimens of book making 
‘* The Beacon Biographies’ rank high. Beautifully printed in 
clear type on fine paper, and inexpensively yet handsomely 
bound in uniform style, they are books to delight the hearts of 
the many who love a book, not only for what it contains, but 
also for what it is. In a word, it would be hard to find a more 
altogether attractive series of books than these handy little 
volumes. 

Robert Ii. Lee is a figure in history of no mean proportions ; 
as a commanding general of marked ability and genius he has 
had few superiors ; and, as a Christian gentleman it would be 
difficult to name a man of more unblemished character, of higher 
ideals, of purer heart and conscience. In one sense he was a dual 
character, one public, the other private, yet both were blended in 
such a way as to support and heighten each other. It is thus that 
Prof. Trent shows him, perhaps throwing more emphasis on his 
individual character and private life than on the public career 
which is better known. ‘The effect must be to still more endear 
Robert I/. Lee to all those who love him for the extreme beauty and 
modesty of his character and the unfaltering, unassuming adher- 
ence to duty, which marked his entire life. No mortal man ever 
deserved enthusiastic approval more than Lee, and therefore we 
are not inclined to dispute the unstinted terms in which his 
present biographer writes of him. But when we read of him as 
one ‘‘ whose name will be more and more linked with that of 
Washington as time goes on’ we think Prof. Trent’s admiration 
for his hero carries him a little too far, for while Lee may be 
compared with Washington in some ways and while he had to 
face certain somewhat analogous conditions, still, we fail to see 
how history will join his name with that of Virginia’s greatest 
son. With Prof. Trent’s final summing up of Lee ; that he should 
stand alone by and as himself, we are quite in accord. Though 
rapid, this brief biographical sketch of Lee is well considered, 
and assuredly one that can be read with both interest and profit. 
Prof. Trent takes frequent occasion to administer a rebuke to the 
‘*closet’’ historian who questions this or that military movement 
and dogmatically asserts why it was an inexcusable blunder and 
what should have been done instead. He also makes a good 
point when he speaks of the effect passions and sympathies have 
on men’s minds, and says that to leave these factors in human 
action out of consideration is to invite faulty conclusions. 

Turning now to Daniel Webster what a different man we 
find! Out of the past loomsa figure grand, imposing, com- 
manding, in some sense fearful ; and with concentrated force in 
every line and feature stands forth the embodiment of mind. 
Thus do other things than charity for the shortcomings of his 
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private life require us to regard Webster. He is to be measured 
by the heights to which he rose as orator and statesman, not by 
the depths to which he may have sunk between times. Posterity 
is concerned only with the former, and in keeping attention right 
there Mr. Hapgood does wisely. Without being in the least 
blinded to the imperfections of his hero by the glamor of his 
splendid genius and great achievements, the author refers to 
personal matters only in so far as they may have effected the 
public man. But on other weaknesses he is not silent, and 
within the short space here at his disposal succeeds admirably, 
first in showing the scope and keenness of Webster's mind, his 
rare power as an orator and the great position he made for him- 
self, and then in pointing out why he failed to leave a still more 
illustrious name. The ebb tide in Webster’s career set in about 
1830 (the ‘‘ Reply to Hayne’’ was in January of that year) 
and is largely ascribable, Mr. Hapgood thinks, to the absence of 
that noble influence which his first wife, Grace Fletcher, had 
exerted in keying him to the highest. She died in 1828, and was 
soon succeeded by a lady of wealth and social position, but of 
little to inspire a colossal mind. About this time also Webster 
came within the influence of that spirit of commercialism which 
has since assumed such threatening proportions. But, when all 
is said, personal ambition, the rock upon which so many great 
careers have been wrecked, was what undermined and destroyed 
Webster’s ability to do and left him in the closing years of his 
life a disappointed and embittered man. We regret that Mr. 
Hapgood should have seen fit to speak of Andrew Jackson as an 
‘*ignorant autocrat.’’ 

‘“Damn the torpedoes !’’ so exclaimed the hero of Mobile 
from his perch in the rigging of the Harford, and ordering ‘‘ full 
speed ahead,’’ turned a dangerous hesitation into enthusiasm and 
won the fight. Farragut was not the man to waver in the face of 
imminent danger, and when it became necessary or advisable to 
take a chance he was prompt to take it. This ability to strike 
quick and hard at a critical moment, and when the risk involved 
simply overwhelms the ordinary mind, is one of the things that 
marks the great captain. Farragut was a remarkable character. 
Without schooling he was bred to the sea, and made a record that 
justly ranks him with the foremost of those whose names are 
illustrious for what they did on ship board. At the same time 
he was ever modest. ‘‘ All I want is to be let alone,’’ he wrote 
at a time when the world was singing his just praises. In this, 
as in some other respects, our own Dewey resembles the man he 
served under in the sixties. Farragut considered ‘‘it a great 
advantage to obtain command young, having observed, as a gen- 
eral thing, that persons who come into authority late in life shrink 
from responsibility and often break down under its weight.’’ If 
we are to judge by him he is certainly correct. He entered the 
navy at the age of nine years and six months, assumed responsi- 
bility before he was twelve by being put in command of a cap- 
tured vessel as prize master, and was never throughout his whole 
career found wanting in decision or initiative. Of the present 
biography we need not say much except that Mr. Barnes has 
fulfilled his task in a way to give an excellent view of his subject. 
The life of a man like Farragut is best read in what he did, and 
in confining himself chiefly to the naval actions, etc., in which 
Farragut took part, Mr. Barnes has adopted the best plan. If 
it shall seem that too little is said of Farragut’s personal life, it 
must be remembered that he practically lived at sea, and was, in 
the nature of things, a part, if a moving part, of another life, that 
of the man-of-war. As to his characteristics as a man they are 
well brought out. 

Mr. Howe has written an interesting biography of Phillips 
Brooks, true, of course, but necessarily far too brief for a record 
of the work of the broadest of broad churchmen. Bishop Brooks 
held for a number of years a position of command and great 
influence. Too little is said of his work in Philadelphia from 
1859 to 1869, because these were epoch making years for the 
nation and years of grave responsibility for Mr. Brooks, then a 
very young man in a very conservative city, taking the unusual 
course for a priest of his church of putting aside discussion of 
dogmatic theology and talking and working for the establishment 
of the brotherhood of man. No one who had the good fortune 
to know Mr. Brooks well during those ten years can say he did 
not believe the political questions the American people then met 
were fit questions for the church, and no one ever knew him to 
do anything or say anything for expediency. The little volume 
before us may lead some young men and women to read the 
sermons of Mr. Brooks. If so, it will have done its work. 

The sketch of James Russell Lowell given by Mr. Hale inthe 
little book before us gives a good idea of the man, his work, his 
character and his place among American men of letters. Lowell did 
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work asa poet, asan essayist, as a public man that made for him a 
place of power and great influence. In his early life he always had 
confidence and the courage of his convictions—rare among young 
men—and he knew he could wait with patience for his country- 
men to appreciate his work and to accord him a place of real 
distinction and recognized power. Mr. Hale bas done in a liter- 
ary way, in the present book, a work worthy of his distinguished 
father, and puts himself among those able men of Boston who 
have for a hundred years given Massachusetts leadership in 
letters and in public affairs. We regret very much to find him 
among those educated men who do not see that the public ques- 
tions that now press for solution are of far greater importance 
than those of the period in which Lowell acted and of which he 
wrote, questions he helped in a large way to solve. But he will 
open his eyes before long to the fact that the broad question now 
is : are Americans to be slaves to the oligarchy of wealth or are 
they to be freemen and have equality of opportunity? We have 
done what we could in THE AMERICAN to awaken the people to 
the dangers that beset them; we have striven to present the 
questions of the day in all their phases with fairness, with clear- 
ness, with arguments that must carry conviction. This is the 
way James Russell Lowell worked in his time. We are more 
than glad to welcome this book by Mr. Hale, because it will 
surely awaken many of the present generation to the work Lowell 
did and to an appreciation of the fact that his work was great 
largely because he had a living interest in the great questions he 
wrote about. After reading what Mr. Hale says all those who 
have not read Lowell’s poems, essays and lectures will turn to 
them with as little delay as possible, 


* 
The Story of a London Criminal. 


The Hooligan Nights. 
& Co. $1.25. 


By CLARENCE ROOK. New York: Henry Ho!t 


Precisely what reason there is for this book or just what 
good purpose it can serve, we confess we are ata loss to see. 
That it gives anything new worth the knowing, that it can help 
to solve the difficult problem of crime, or point the way to more 
successful treatment of the unfortunates who habitually prey 
upon society, we can scarcely believe. Viewed from the strictly 
literary standpoint we are again at a loss how to honestly com- 
mend the book. The cockney jargon is hardly edifying or worth 
preservation, but if it is that work has already been done by 
better writers than Mr. Rook. Looking at the book: from another 
side one may fairly question whether it is wise or, to a rising 
generation, just, to give so vivid a picture of a type of successful 
crook as that contained in this volume. The saving clause here, 
if there is one, is the actually meagre reward which a life of crime 
afforded the subject of this sketch—not more, indeed, than the 
average man might expect to earn honestly while living the 
upright life of a respectable and respected citizen. 

Having now indicated our candid opinion of the book and 
pointed out thus briefly why we feel but little unison with it, we 
are able to turn with a free conscience to a consideration of 
what it contains. The author tells us in the introduction that it 
‘‘is not a novel, or in any sense a work of imagination. What- 
ever value or interest the folléwing chapters possess must come 
from the fact that their hero has a real existence.’’ This indi- 
vidual, Alf by name, is a young fellow who has grown up in the 
environment of Lambeth Walk, a slum quarter of London, and 
who has had for companions and examples a set of those who live 
by their dexterity and success in appropriating what they need. 
The product of this bringing up is an individual in whom there 
is total absence of moral discrimination between what is his and 
what is not. Young Alf is a representative, perhaps an especially 
ready and clever one, of a certain type in society, that and noth- 
ing else. Doubtless, he is just what Mr. Rook shows him to be. 
Probably he could be duplicated, with some slight modifications, 
from the records of the police courts of any great city. Mr. 
Rook, who we understand is a newspaper man by occupation, is 
here stenographer more than biographer, the book being very 
largely ‘‘the life and opinions of a young and unrepentant 
criminal recounted by himself,’’ just as is told on the title page. 

One can be interested in young Alf precisely as in a slight 
of hand performer and for the very same reason, that both are 
thorough masters in crafts in which success depends upon won- 
derful skill and deftness. It would be difficult to admire Mr. 
Rook’s hero on any other ground. He is a bad one and no 
mistake ; an unconscionable rascal who does not even practice the 
old maxim ‘‘ honor among thieves.’’ One might find compassion 
for him on the ground that he is the unfortunate creature of 
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adverse circumstances, were it not that he shows obsolutely no 
remorse for his evil ways and no disposition to reform. By his 
successful career Alf is a recognized leader among those mis- 
guided ones who follow in the crooked footsteps of Patrick 
Hooligan, once well known to the London police. 

Young Alf speaks the language of the uneducated English- 
man, murdering the Queen’s English quite as constantly and 
successfully as he preys upon her loyal subjects. All this Mr. 
Rook reproduces religiously. The book is nicely gotten up, 
the person it introduces to us is unquestionably interesting, in 
a way, but he is not one we would particularly care to know, 
and certainly we would hesitate long before standing sponsor 
to the public for a biography such as that before us. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 








L’ARRABBIATA. By Paul Heyse. Edited by Max Lentz. Pp. 87. New 
York: American Book Company. 30 cents. 


METHOD IN EpucaTion. A Text-Book for Teachers. By Ruric N. 
Roark, Pp. 348. New York: American Book Comypany. §1. 


EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Herbart, Spencer, 
Harris, Butler, Eliot. Gathered by John R. Howard. Pp 215 New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 40 cents. 


SLAVERY IN THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. By John Spencer Bassett. 
Pp. 111. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 75 cents. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS AND DOMESTIC RELATIONS. By Charles E Chadman. 
Pp. 186. Conneaut, O.: Home Study Publishing Company. 50 cents 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, therefore, requires coustitu- 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured by P. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the market. It is taken internally in doses 
from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. They offer one hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 


circulars and testimoniais. Address 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
Se-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best.—Advt. 


National Export Exposition, Philadelphia. Reduced Rates via Penusyl- 
vania Railroad, 

The National Export Exposition, which opens at Philadel- 
phia on September 14th and continues until November 3oth, 
will be the most interesting and important event occurring in 
Philadelphia since the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In 
addition to its valuable commercial exhibits it will present 
many features of popular interest and amusement. The United 
States Marine Band, Sousa’s Band, the Banda Rossa, Innes’ 
Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and other celebrated bands will 
furnish music alternately, and a Midway Plaisance, equal if not 
superior to the famous World’s Fair Midway at Chicago, and 
comprising a Chinese Village, a Chinese Theatre, acrobats and 
customs ; an Oriental Village, London Ghost Show, Hagen- 
beck’s Wild Animal Show, Blarney Castle, and many other 
unique presentations, will furnish abundant and diversified 
amusement. Arrangements have also been made for Mandolin, 
Guitar and Banjo Concerts, and for a grand chorus from the 
German Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell excursion tickets from all points on its line, to Philadelphia 
and return, at rate of a fare and a third for the round trip 
plus price of admission. These tickets will be sold during the 
continuance of the Exposition and will be good for return pas- 
sage until November 3oth. 

For specific rates and additional information apply to 
nearest Ticket Agent.—Advt. 


Gettysburg, Luray, Washingion. Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through the picturesque 
Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown and Antietam, and down the 
beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley to the Unique Caverns 
of Luray ; thenceacross the rolling hills of Northern Virginia to 
Washington, is the route of this tour—a section of the country 
intensely interesting from both a historic and a scenic stand- 
point. 

The tour will leave New York 7.00 A. M., and Philadelphia 
12.20 P. M., Saturday, September 16th, in charge of one of the 
company’s tourist agents, and will cover a period of five days. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will be unes- 





ORN-OUT 
WOMEN 


Most women are 
drudges. Some are 

willing, some are 
a unwilling. Some 
women drudge for 
themselves, 
some for their 
family. Their 
routine is end- 
~ less; no matter 
how ill they fee} 
Wy ~~ they work. 

Wh ) Women never 
half take care of themselves. Early 
decay and wrecked lives abound,mainly 
through neglect. Every woman should 
have the book called ‘‘Health and 
Beauty,” which the Pe-ru-na Medicine 
Co., Columbus, O., will mail on request. 
It tells women some easy things to do 
to protect health, and all about the 
virtues ofPe-ru-na for women’s peculiar 
ills. Miss Lizzie Peters, Mascoutah, 
Ill., writes: 

‘‘Tam perfectly cured of female weak: 
ness by taking Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin. 
I have gained thirty-seven pounds 
since I began taking Pe-ru-na. My 
friends are wondering what makes 
me look so bright and healthy. I 
would like to let the world know what 
a wonderful medicine Pe-ru-na is.” 

Woman’s diseases are mainly catarrh 
of the pelvic organs. Pe-ru-na drives 
out every phase of catarrh. 

Mrs. Eliza Wike, No. 120 Iron Street, 
Akron, O., writes: 

**T would be in my grave now if 
it had not been for your God-sent 
remedy, Pe-ru-na. I was a broken- 
down woman, now I am well.” 









Che Ultimate has Been Attained 


No further improvement can possibly 
be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause : 


‘© This Policy is absolutely incontesta- 
ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cept non-payment of premium.” 


Which means simply this: Every re- 
striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
nated from the contract, making it a 
simple promise to pay. 


The Penn Mutual Contract 
also Guarantees 
1st. A Cash Surrender Value, or 


2d. A Loan equal in amount to the 
cash value, or 


3d. Extended Insurance for the Fud/ 
amount of /olicy, without the 
request of the policy-holder, or 


4th. A Paid-up Policy. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Good Reasons for Using 
Compound Oxygen. 


It has been in use for more than twenty-five 
ears. itiswelltried. Thousands have testi- 
ed to its wonderful curative powers. Hundreds 

of physicians have used it in their practice; and 
are warm in praise of it. It can be used at home 
without interfering with one’s business or em- 
ployment. It cannot harm the most delicate 
patient. Treatment includes consultation of 
most experienced physicians. For the cure of 
chronic diseases. Send for free book of 200 pages. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, 
(Room K), PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 
and all Throat Troubles, use Thompson’s 
Diphtheria Cure. 50 cents a Bottle. 
THOMPSON DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 
Willtamsport, Pa. 








ill the People Eat or Starve, 
Beg or Demand 2 





Che Cable is Spread, 


True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Mafl 
five one-cent stamps to Dr. H. B, Fay, 41 Washington Ave. S., 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 








Plattorms, National and State Plans of Organization, with FULL 

DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING CLUBS. You will also get blank pages for use of your 
club. You will thus start a circulating Wbrary, reflecting the views of every voter of every 
political party In tits precinct. Every voter will receive it. 


Your Nickel w 


1) save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 


this. No political method so novel; none so successful. It well befits the only party that 


has ever offered our people fulf liberty, equal rights and united pow 
lection. It makes no promise it does not fulfil, Nothing “an re- 


these goods before e 
sist it. It is suitable for any state. 


er; it delivers 


Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, “It was my nickel that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of the 


same machine bearing two different names,” 

















Driving Lamp 


IT gives a clear white light. 
IT burns kerosene (Coa! Oil) 


Itwill not blow nor jar out 





IT is the only perfect one. 

IT throws all the et traight ahead 
from 200 to 300 feet. 

IT looks like a locomotive headlight. 




















ESTABLISHED 1840, 


SPECIAL OFFER. CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us and we will send 
book describing our lamp, and will agree to send you one single lamp or 
a pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 
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corted ladies, will accompany the trip throughout. Round-trip 
tickets, covering transportation, carriage drives and hotel accom- 
modations. will be sold at the ex/er mely low rate of $25 from New 
York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents, 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N, J., or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv/. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








Harper & Brothers have published in two volumes, Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘‘ Reminiscences ; Cromwell’s Own,’’ a novel of the 
great Civil War; and a new book by John Kendrick Bangs, 
entitled ‘‘The Dreamers: a Club.’’ In this book Mr. Bangs 
shows himself at home in a new field of humor. ‘‘The Dreamers’’ 
is a collection of parodies of the prominent authors of the day. 

“> 

There comes to hand a folder issued by the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad, which, though designed as an advertisement, is 
yet so altogether attractive and artistic as to deserve mention. It 
contains a number of beautiful colored illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, of scenes in the wonderful Yellowstone National Park, 
and whether or not you are induced to take the ideal trip so 
temptingly outlined in ‘‘ Where Gush the Geysers,’’ it will pay 
to write D. E. Burley, G. P. A., Salt Lake City, for a copy of it. 

: 
* 

The following, from Pd/ic Opinion, will be appreciated by 
those who have gotten names and identity badly mixed : 

‘* Owing to the similarity of names, tastes and pursuits, the 
two Winston Churchills and the two Justin McCarthys are often 
confounded. Winston Churchill, the author of ‘The Celebrity’ 
and ‘ Richard Carvel,’ is an American, a descendant of the John 
Churchill who settled in Plymouth, Mass,, in 1641. He was born 
in St. Louis in 1871, and graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1894. It was during his stay in Annapolis that the 
charm of its old houses incited him toa study of the lives of 
their owners, the southern cavaliers— the foundation of ‘ Richard 
Carvel.” Mr. Churchill was at one time editor of the Cosmopoli- 
tan. ‘The other Winston Churchill is an Englishman, the son of 
Lady Randolph Churchill, first cousin of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, and lately a candidate for parliament. He is also a writer, 
and curiously enough his book on the ‘ Malakand Field Force’ 
was published in England and America shortly after the appear- 
ance of ‘The Celebrity,’ moreover he is at present publishing a 
novel in Macmillan’s Magazine in England entitled ‘ Savrola.’ 
To avoid further confusion he will write his name Winston 
Spencer-Churchill. 

‘‘Justin McCarthy and his son Justin Huntley McCarthy are 
both historians and both have been members of parliament. The 
father has been in the public eye since the publication of his 
‘History of Our Own Times.’ He has recently published a 
valuable book of reminiscences. The son spent six years in the 
House of Commons, but left it after the downfall of Parnell to 
devote himself to literary work. He has taken a great interest 
in the drama and has been dramatic critic for the Pa// Mall Ga- 
zette and the Gentleman's Magazine. last year he made a tour 
of the United States lecturing on Omar Khayyam,”’ 


The Southern Railway’s Excellent Service to all Points South and 
Southwest. 

The Southern Railway, the chief as well as the popular 
artery of travel between Philadelphia and Washington and all 
points south and southwest, maintains a superb service of mag- 
nificently equipped trains which leave Philadelphia daily at 7.20 
A. M., 5.34 P. M., and 6.55 P. M., reaching without change all 
the chief southern cities. 

The Washington and Southwestern Vestibule Limited, which 
has long been famous as one of the handsomest trains in America, 
now has an added feature of attaction in the form of a beautiful 
library and observation car. This will be very much appreciated 
by the traveling public, as it affords an opportunity of viewing 
under the most favorable circumstances the charming sub-scenery 
of the historic Piedmont region, as well as the uplands of North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. The car is for the use of 
all passengers holding Pullman tickets, and is handsomely 
furnished with easy, richly upholstered, movable chairs. It also 
has a wide, fully covered extension platform at the rear, capable 
of accommodating quite a large number of people who may pre- 





Raymond & Whitcomb 


TOURS AND TICKETS 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
everywhere for individual travelers. 


Berth and stateroom accommoda- | 


tions reserved onalllines. Baggage 
checked from residence to destina- 
tion. 

Traveller's Condensed Guide, 
containing sailing dates, rates of 
steamer, railroad and sleeping car 
tickets, routes, &c., will be sent 
post free. 

Some specimen trips from the 
Traveller's Guide :— 


Hudson River, Lake Placid, Saranac 
Lake, Lakes Champlain and George, 
Saratoga, Albany. 

Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River 
and Rapids, Montreal Quebec, Saguenay, 
White Mountains, Boston. 

Washington, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Richmond, Old Point Comfort 

Maine Steamship Line to Portland, 
Poland Spring House, Mount Kineo 
House, Moosehead Lake, Sorrento, Bar 
Harbor, Mount Desert, Boston, 

Red Cross steamer to Halifax, Mul- 
grave, Bras d’Or Lakes, Baddeck, St. 
John, &c. 

Red Cross steamer to Halifax, Char- 
lottetown, Summerside, St. John, Yar- 
mouth, Digby, Annapolis Valley, the 
Evangeline country, &c. 

Buffalo, the Great Lakes, Duluth and 
return. 

Buflalo, cruise through the Great Lakes, 
Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Yellow- 
stone Park, Butte, Salt Lake City, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, Manitou Springs, 
Pike’s Peak, Omaha, Chicago. 

Buffalo, the Great Lakes, Duluth, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Yellowstone Park, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, &c., Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, 
Pike’s Peak, Omaha. 

Glasgow to Comrie by rail, coach to 
Lochearnhead, rail to Crianlarich, coach 
to Ardlui, steamer on Loch Lomond to 
Iversnaid, thence through the Trossachs 
to Callander and home by rail, or vice 
versa. 

Glasgow to Gourock by rail, thence by 
steamer and coach via Lochgoilhead and 
Iverary to Dalmally, rail to Oban, steamer 
to Ballachulish, coach via Glencoe to 
Lochetivehead, steamer to Ach-na-cloich 
and home by rail, or vice versa. 

London, Dover, Calais, Paris, Dijon, 
Lyons (or Clermont), Ferrand, Vichy (or 
Macon), Culoz, Modane, Chiasso, Bellin- 
zona, Airole, Goeschenen (for Auder 
matt), Fluelen, Arth Goldau (for the 
Rigi), Lucerne, Zurich or Olten, Bale, 
Delle, (or Mulhausen , Belefort, Troyes, 
&e. 


Our tours, providing for every 
travelling and hotel expense for a 
specified time, yet allowing the 
passenger full stop-over privileges, 


| offer the best opportunity for com- 


fortable and leisurely travel. 
Everything in connection with these 
tours is first-class. Cheap prices 
usually mean cheap accommoda- 
tions. Tours to all parts of the 
world in season—Yellowstone Park, 
Great Lakes, California, Colorado, 
Eastern and Canadian Resorts, 
Europe, Japan, China, 
around the world, &c. 


Hawaii, 


We have completed arrangements 
for the accommodation of those who 
desire to visit the Paris Universal 
Exposition of 1900. Our plans 
contemplate not only steamship 


' transportation to or from Europe, 


but also hotel accommodations, with 
board, admission to the Exposition, 
railway transportation, transfers in 
Paris, sight seeing advantages, &c., 
so that the visitor may have every 
needed expense covered and know 
in advance precisely what the entire 
The Trocadero 
Hotels, where we will provide 


trip is to cost. 


accommodations for our patrons, 
occupy a commanding position 
above the Seine and near the most 
interesting part of the Exposition 
grounds. Applicants can _ select 
their own period of sojourn in Paris 
if early application is made, re- 
maining one, two, three or more 
It is 
important to secure accommodations 


weeks, as may be desired. 


early. Special circular. 


OUR TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU contains 
deseriptive and illustrated matter about 
hotels, hunting, fishing, health and pleas- 


ure resorts, 


and is maintained for the 


eonvenienee of the traveiling publie. 


When writing for circulars please state information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCO/IB, 


Tours and Tickets, 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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fer to travel in the open air and enjoy the unobstructed view of 
the whirling panorama. 

The Washington and Southwestern Limited leaves Philadel- 
phia at 6.55 P. M. daily, and is composed of Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars to Asheville, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Knoxville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn,, Montgomery, Ala., 
and New Orleans, I,a. In addition to these it carries one first 
class thoroughfare coach, as well as a well appointed dining car, 
in which meals are served between Philadelphia and New Orleans. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that the southern railway 
is the only railroad in the South operating a system of dining 
cars, and the menu and meals upon them are maintained at the 
highest standard. 

The Washington and Chattanooga Limited of the Southern 


Railway, leaving Philadelphia daily at 5.34 P. M., is another 
handsome train. It carries through Pullman Drawing-room 
sleeping cars to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., via 


Lynchburg, Va. and Bristol, Tenn. 

Combined café, parlor and observation cars are operated 
between Radford, Va.,and Attalla, Ala. Mealsare served in the 
café compartment at all hours on the European plan. [Luxurious 
chairs in the Parlor Compartments are available for passengers at 
a moderate charge, the observation portion of car affording a 
most comfortable location for viewing this magnificent scenery. 
Passengers occupying Pullman cars have use of this car without 
extra charge 

The New York and Florida Express, leaving Philadelphia 
daily at 5.34 P. carries Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping 
Cars to Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S C., and Augusta, Ga., via Charlotte, N. C. Connections are 
made at Columbia, S. C., with the Charleston Division for 
Charleston, S. C,, and at Trenton Junction for Aiken, S. C. 

The United States L'ast Mail of the Southern Railway, leaving 
Washington, D. C., daily atri.15 A. M., connecting train leaving 
Philadelphia 7.20 A. M., is one of the most popular trains 
operated in the South. This is composed of thoroughfare 
coaches and Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars between 
Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Charlotte, N. C., Augusta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., with 
Pullman Sleeping Cars between Salisbury, N. C., and Memphis, 
Tenn., and Dining Car between Washington, D. C., and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Mr. Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish rates, 





time-tables and any further information.—.dd2/. 
sutandsend to us 


SEND NO MONE we will send you OUR HIGH 


Le AS A TR +e mt Ae en 
GRADE DROP CABINET BURDICK SEWING MACHINE by freight (. U. D. sabjeet to exami 
exammie rest treight depot and if . 
rears i ing eatleiadtary. exac iy as pe presented, 
equal to machines others sell as hich as $60.00, and THE que 
GREATEST BARGAIN YOU EVEK HEAKD OF, pay your 
freight agent Our Special Offer Price 
and freight charges. The machine weigh $15.50 50 
120 pounds and the freight will average 75 cents cents for each 500 miles. 
E THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL in your own home, and 
we will return your $15.50 any day you are not satisfied. We sell dif- 
ferent makes and grades of Sewing Machines at $8.50, $10.00, $11.00, 
$12.00and up, all fully described in Our Free Sewing Machine Catalogue, 
but $15.50 for this DROP DESK CABINET BURDICK 
is the greatest value ever offered by any house. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 0) 27v0r= concerns 


vertisments, offering unknown machines under various names, with 


WITH YOUR UKDER, cut tnis 5 
» al 

























r eT 

various inducements. Write some friend in Chieago and learn who are Py 4 
RELIABLE AND WHO ARE NOT. =F 
THE BURDICK has every MODERN IMPROVEMENT, s? 
me GOOD POINT OF EVERY HIGH 3° 

RADE MACHINE MADE, WITH HE sz 

DEFECTS OF NONE. MADE BY THE poon MAKERIN AMERICA, &4 






KOM THE BEST MATERIAL 
MONEY DROP puax 
MONEY SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DROP DE’ 
PIANO POLISHED, one illustration shows machine closed, (head dro - 
ping from sight) to be used as a center table, stand or desk, the other 
open with full length table and head in place for sewing, 4 faney 
drawers, latest 1899 skeleton frame, carved, paneled, embossed and 
decorated cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 cas- 
ters, ball bearing adjustable treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand. 
Finest large High Arm head, positive four motion feed, self threading vibrat- 
ing shuttle, automatic bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, patent tension 
liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable presser foot, improved shuttle 
carrier, patent needle bar, patent dress guard, head is handsomely decorated 
id ornamented and beautifully NICKEL TRIMMED. 
CUARANTEED the lightest running, most durable and nearest noiseless machine 
made, Every known attachment is farnished and our Free Instruction Book tells 
—2 ners Thy -— 1 Be pues doeither plain or any kind of fancy work. 
P \ ASSETS | is os with every machine 
»see and examine this machine, compare it 
it ‘COSTS. You NOTHING with those your storekeepe vagy lisat $40.00 
. $60.0 and then if convinced you aresaving $25.00 ‘o $40.00, pay 
your freight acent the $15, WE ‘To KETURN YOUR $15.50 If at any time within three nal you say you are 
not satisied. ORDER TO DAY. 0 T DELAY. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 


_Mddress, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, tl. 





This shows the machine closed 
tobe used asa 


center table, 
stand or desk 


















he ive a 74-yr. record, largestannua, 
sale, high quality (not hig h price ). 
are sol ld direct, grown to last and 
bear—the best fruit known. We 


bud 4 million App! e, Whole-root graft 5 million—1- and 9-yr, 
Other sue es, Vines, ete., in proportion. Please write us. Booklets tree. 


tar Aad daataatattiy We PAY FREIGHT 


Box a: di pac Ak free 

safely, ev: nto China, Peru, Europe, Australia. Our best customers are these 

have bearing Stark Trees. Instead o f trying to get all we can, ARK LOUISIANA, by 

we aim to give all wecan. We arein the nursery business not S Dansville, KY. 
Ms! Stark, Mo., ete. 


Visit us. 






alone formonecy. We leoveit. It’s one w ay to “do good.” 


W PAY Saners: Aer c Home and traveling Salesmen. It’s easy, selling Stark MONEY 
e MAKERS: App'e of Sune orce, Black Ben Davis, Champion, Delicious, Senator, Stayman 
Winesap, York imperial apples; GOLD plum; hieffer; Liberta, etc. Various sorts, adapted to all sections 





AMERICAN. 


SEND US ONE DOLLA and this ad, ard we will 
gend you this re 325-1b, 

w 1899 pattern high-grade RESERVOIR COAL AND WOOD 
COOK STOVE, by freight C.O.D., subject to e xamination. 
Examine it at 
your freight 
depot and if 
found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 
Stove BAR. 
GAIN you 
ever saw 
or heard 
of,pay the 
FREIGHT 


































less the 61.00@% 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG 
sent with or- Jd FREE 


der or @12.00 STOVE CATALOCUE. 


and freight charges. This stove is size No. 8, ovenis 
161; x18x 11, top is 42x23; made from best pig iron, extra 
large flues, heavy covers, heavy linings and grates, 
large oven shelf, heavy tin-lined oven door, handsome 
nickel-plated ornamentations and trimmings, extra 
large deep, genuine Standish poreelain lined reservoir, hand 
some large ornamented base. Best coal burner made, and 
we furnish FREE an extra wood grate < 
fect wood burner. WE ISSUE A BINDING 
every stove and guarantee safe deli y to your rail 
roadstation. Your local dealer would charge you $25. 
for such a stove, the freight is only about $1.00 nor 
each 500 miles, so we save you at least $10.00. Adudres 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(INC.) CHICAGO, ite 
(@ears, Roebuck &Co, are thoroughly reliable. —Editor, ) 
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CANDY CATHARTIC 


Pr EGULATE THE Uae 


CATARRH 


BLANCHARD’ Pocket Inhaler 


ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 
And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 





Endorsed by Physictans and recommended 
by Editers of Leading Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold tn the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Kroncbitis and Irritation of the Air Passage = Is 
also of great value in Croup and Inflammation 
of the Larynx. 


Testimonials: 


CiaTTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 2, 1898. 
“*T ordered from you a few weeks ago an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. I 
went home two weeks ago and found my son 
suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him my In- 
haler. I want you to send me another one. Find 
enclosed postage for same. I believe it will cure 


W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 





O@DEN, UTAH, Oct. 18, 1898, 
** | bave received your Inhaler and find that it 
gives poritively good service.” 
WILLIAM GLASSMAN, Editor The Standard. 





New Wuatcom, WasH., Jan. 22, 1899. 


‘* Having used your Inhaler ard Catarrh Cure, 
I think it is helping me more than anything I 
ever took before. I have persuaded two of my 
triends to let me send for them too. This place 
out here is the worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The 
climate is so damp and there are only a few peo- 
p'e whe do not have some form of Catarrh, 
{hanking you once more, I remain,’ 


MISS A WALLACE. 


Pric: of Complete Outfit, postpaid, $1.00. 

Every box contains w guarantee to be as 
represented, tocure Catarrh, or money refunded 
to purchaser. 


Get two of your friends to order 
with you, remit us $2.00 and we REE 
will mail you one inhaler 


AGENTS WANTED 


BLANCHARD MFG. CO. 
Dep’t. 199 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


When writing mention THE AMERICAN, 





Correspondence and Oral lessons in g” Year 
GERMAN 
PRENCH 
SPANISH, Etc. 
The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
1413 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Translation into and from all languages, 
Typewriting in all languages, Circulars mailed, 





{September 2, 1899 


“Picturesque Scenery!” 


NEELY’S 
New Series of Picturesque 
America. 


Given Away by the 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


The first volume containing thirty-two 
superb half tone engravings, $x to inches, 
made from photographs in the Eastern 
tortion of the United States, in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, Shenandoah Valley, 
and the surrounding historical territory. 

These views include New York Harbor, 
Brooklyn Bridge, Susquehanna River, 
Harper’s Ferry with John Brown’s Fort, 
John Brown’s Monument,  Jefferson’s 
Rock, Battlefields at Winchester and 
Fisher’s Hill, Cheat River, Indian Creek, 
Old National Road, etc. 

These views have been selected from 
the famous series of photographs owned 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Sent FREE to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico upon receipt of 
twelve (12) cents in stamps or coin to 
cover postage and packing. 

Copy may be seen at any ticket office 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

In sending orders, address, D B_ Mar- 
tin, Manager Passenger Traflic, Baltimore 
& Ohio Kailroad. Baltimore, Md , mark- 
ing envelope ‘‘ Picturesque Scenery.”’ 





The American’s 
Special Clubs 


It is highly important that all straight Popu- 
list papers shall obtain the largest possible 
circulations. To help secure this we have made 
special arrangements which enable you to get 
the leading papers at the very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of THE AmgRI- 
caw is $2.00 perannum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 
papers, for the amount stated opposite the name 
of each paper respectively, to wit :—with 


THE REPRESENTATIVE, (ignatius Don- 


nelly) 1.50 
THE SOUTHERN “MERCURY, (Milton 
Park) - 1.50 
THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Paul J. Dixon) 1.15 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., ea Bo- 
denhamer) - - LAS 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE, (w. i. Henning) - 1.40 
THE BUTLER FREE eae ae, Ww. 
O. Atkeson) ve - 1.30 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, Geonidas 


Connell) 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) - - 


Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any one of the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
the name of each paper respectively, to wit :— 


with 
THE SOUTHERN VEE, (Milton 
- $2.20 


Par , 
THE MISSOURI WORL D, (Paul Dixon) 1.85 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., a 

denhamer) - 2.25 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE, (w. y Henning) - 2.10 
THE BUTLER FREE risen, | (Ww. 


O. Atkeson) 2.00 
THE CHICAGO SENTINEL, (Leonidas 

Connell) 1.80 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 

Burkitt) 2.25 


Other Combinations. 


THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY $1.85 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 
THE AMERICAN 
THE DALTON HERALD $2.05 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 
club of five, $2.75 
club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 
club of five, $5.00 
club of ten 8.00 

















